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HUNGER AND UNRRA 


A Unit for This Week 


What sort of Christmas did you have? Did you complain 
because there wasn’t quite enough butter or sugar? Did you 
grumble a bit because the stores were crowded and you 
“couldn’t get all the things on your Christmas shopping list? 
Were you disappointed because you didn’t receive a dozen 
nylons or an all-wool sweater? Perhaps some friend or rela- 
tive you had hoped would be home for Christmas wasn’t 
able to make it because of the transportation jam. In all the 
flurry and excitement of our first peacetime Christmas some 
of us may have found it all too easy to forget just what sort 
of holiday other people were celebrating elsewhere in the 
world. 


HOW TO GET READY 


The millions of homeless and hungry and cold in Europe 
look to us for help. It is a mistake to believe that since 
Congress has authorized further funds for UNRRA, we have 
all done our share and can sit back and enjoy the blessings 
of peace. We have a moral obligation to help Europe re- 
build her shattered economy, and we will find that in aid- 
ing Europe, we are really helping ourselves as well. The 
@conomic benefits are reciprocal. : 

Assign the article on UNRRA activities for careful read- 
ing at home. Urge your students to follow current news- 
paper accounts as well, and to bring to class news clippings 
and pictures. Get in touch with local representatives of 
Various relief agencies, such as Greek Relief, Czechoslovak 
Relief, etc., and ask them for printed material describing 
their work. Some of them may be glad to send speakers to 
address your school assembly. Write to the United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
fork, for copies of their pamphlet, Helping the People to 
Help Themselves, which tells the story of UNRRA. (10 
tents, 20% discount on 25 to 100 copies, 40% discount on 
more than 100 copies.) 


DURING THE PERIOD 


After general discussion of the article call for volunteers 

} form a Relief Committee to supervise the collection of 

canned goods or old clothes which students may care 

) contribute. Contributions should have tags attached des- 

ignating the particular agency to which each student would 

e his gift to go. The Parent Teacher Association may also 

lke to cooperate and make the collection drive a real com- 

ity venture. Here is a chance for each one of us to help 
building a better world. 

















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION OF U.S. SCIENCE 
(p. 3, 4) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What Government office coordinated scientific research 
during the war, and who was its director? 

2. What will be some of the duties of the proposed Na- 
tional Research Foundation? 2 

3. How does Senator Kilgore’s bill proposing such a 
Foundation differ from that of Senator Magnuson? 

4. How does the Kilgore bill propose to prevent large 
commercial corporations from getting a lion’s share of the 
Foundation’s benefits? 


For Discussion: 


America has always been proud of its contributions to sci- 
entific knowledge. Why are the traditional sources of support 
for scientific investigation no longer considered adequate? 
Activity: 

Call for volunteers to take part in a forum discussion on 
the merits of the various proposals now before Congress for 
establishing a Research Foundation. By writing to your con- 
gressman, you may obtain copies of the bills now under dis- 
cussion. Dr. Bush’s report (see reference list below) will 
also give you much valuable information. 

Follow the newspaper reports on the Congressional de- 
bates and keep a clipping file for future reference. 


For Further Reference: 


Science, the Endless Frontier; A Report to the President 
by Vannevar Bush, July, 1945. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 30c. (184 pp.) 

“Science and Government — Shotgun Wedding,” by Nat 
Finney, Look, November 27, 1945, p. 34. 

“Incentives Stimulate Progress — Discussion of Science 
Legislation,” by Irving Langmuir, Vital Speeches, November 
1, 1945, p. 51. 

“Four Planks for Peace,” by Robert P. Patterson, Col- 
lier’s, November 24, 1945. 

“Scientific Research Bills Before the United States Sen- 
ate,” Science, October 26, 1945, p. 411. 

Science and Man (essays by various scientists), Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1942, $4.00. 

Science Today and Tomorrow, by Waldemar B. Kaempf- 
fert, 2nd series, Viking Press, New York, 1945, $2.75. 

The Atomic Age Opens, Pocket Books, 18 West 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1945, 25c. 


PECIAL ISSUE ON INDIA NEXT WEEK 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Special Issue on India 


Mother India: The geography of the vast subcontinent. 

The Pattern of Races and Religions: History, race 
origins, religious differences. 

India Struggles for a Living: The economics of agri- 
culture, industry, finance. 

India Resists for Independence: Politics and policies 
and non-violent resistance. 

Who’s Who in India: Some leaders and rulers. 

Turning Points in World History: Martin Luther. 

Builders of America: Hideyo Noguchi. 

“Palomino,” by Bud Murphy, concluded in this issue. 

















HARNESSING ATOMIC POWER FOR PEACE (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. How may atomic energy be of use in the treatment of 
such diseases as leukemia and in discovering how cancer 
develops? 

2. An ounce of uranium costs a great deal more than an 
equal amount of coal. Why might it still be cheaper for the 
production of power? 

8. What sources of mineral wealth previously little used, 
may be tapped through the use of cheap atomic energy? 


For Discussion: 

What are some of the present jobs that may be eliminated 
through the development of atomic power? Do you think 
that the use of atomic power will create unemployment? 

Why might atomically powered engines be impractical 
for automobiles and light airplanes? 


For Further Reference: 

“Bringing the Atom Down to Earth,” by William F. Me- 
Dermott, Popular Mechanics, November, 1945, p. 1. 

“Deliverance or Doom,” by Philip Wylie, Collier's, Sep- 
tember 29, 1945, p. 18. 

Almighty Atom: The Real Story of Atomic Energy, by 
John J. O'Neill, Ives Washburn, 29 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1945, $1.00 

Atomic Energy in War and Peace, by Gessner G. Hawley 
and Sigmund W. Leifson, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., 1945, $2.50. 

Atom Smashers: A Story of Discovery, by Raymond F. 
Yates, Didier, 660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., 
1945, $2.00. 


HUNGER IN EUROPE (p. 8, 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check 
1. How are UNRRA activities financed? 
2. What reasons did Congress give tor delaying the au- 
thorization of further funds for UNRRA? 
3. In what yeas was UNRRA organized? 
For Discussion 
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INSIDE WASHINGTON (p. 13) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Name the four former members of Congress whom 
President Truman appointed to posts in his cabinet. 

2. What are some of the factors which have helped the 
Democrats to retain control? What factors have aided the 
Republicans? 

8. What proportion of Congress will come up for election 
next November? 


Activity: 


Make a list of the more important portions of the original | 
Truman program. How much of this program has been car- 
ried through by Congress? Keep the list posted in the class- 
room as a general check in following the headlines from 
Washington. 


WEAPON AGAINST IGNORANCE (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. In what country and century did John Gutenberg live? 
2. During what event was he forced into exile? 
8. For what important invention is he honored today? 


For Discussion: 


John Gutenberg worked on his great invention while an 
exile from his native land. Can you think of an important 
recent discovery in science which was partially the work of 
exiles from Europe? 

How have books helped, not only to entertain and in- 
struct, but to build a more democratic society? Can you 
mention any which you feel changed the course of world 
history? 

a. 
Activity: 

Imagine yourself in a world without books, magazines or 
newspapers. Many of the young people of England, whose 
homes have been bombed out, are living in what is pra 
tically that kind of world. Many of your students will be 
glad to donate some of their old books to help their Allied 
friends return to a normal life. Contact the local represen 
tatives of Allied relief organizations for information. You 
may also wish to send bundles of books and magazines t@ 
veteran hospitals in your vicinity. 


For Further Reference: 


Printers and Printing, by David T. Pottinger, Harvard 
University Press, 1941, $2.00. 
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NOMAD DERVISH 


This Moslem holy man 

comes from Iran. The hand 
on top of his staff tells us 
he is of the Shiah sect, — 
which began 1265 years ~ 

ago. With him in his wan- 

2a. ‘ derings he carries a water 
4 16 flask and a woven bag. | 
& Dervishes are believed by 
natives to have miraculous — 


powers. ; 
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Trouble brews at the 
Middle East Crossroads 
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How Ming Yuan won 
China’s award 


= or valor...q 


g Pann 66 " 19 i as The Jap machine gun is playing havoc 
, with Ming Yuan’s patrol. But the ob- 

: jective must be taken. Ming Yuan 

creeps forward to flank the gun. A 


sniper fires. Ming Yuan’s shoulder is 
stitched with bullets... but he crawlson. 














At last, half blind with pain, he gets within Later a General faces Ming Yuan on a vast parade ground 
range. Pulling the pin of a hand grenade with ... reaches into an oblong case . . . clips something glittering 
his teeth, Ming Yuan hurls it into the machine to Ming Yuan’s tunic pocket. The private’s face flushes with 
gun nest. A flash and roar. . . then silence. pride. Now he wears one of China’s most coveted awards 
The gun is stilled! for bravery ...a genuine Parker “51” fountain pen! 














As precious as medals... 


This is one of the decorations China has chosen for 
her most courageous sons. This is the Parker ‘‘51” 

. ranked with medals and ribbons. It’s the pen 
that feels so ‘‘right”’ in your hand. Its protected 
point seems to glide above the paper. And this 
pen alone is designed for satisfactory use of 
Parker “‘51”’ Ink that “dries as it writes.” paris 
Though still limited in supply, more 51’s aid { 
are on the way. See your Parker tesea 
dealer now.The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin 
and Toronto, Canada. 





Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Congress ponders 
on ways to aid and coordinate 


scientific research 


overnment 
Organization 
of U. S. Science 


§ America wasting her scientific talents? 

Looking at recent developments like the atomic bomb, 
radar and color television, you would hardly think so. Yet 
both scientists and Government leaders feel that our scientific 
progress may not advance fast enough in the coming years. 
They say that Federal action is needed to prevent this from 


Phappening. Here are some of their reasons: 


During the war, chemists, engineers, mathematicians, mili- 
tary men and other specialists worked as a team, They con- 
tributed their own special type of knowledge to the same 
scientific problem. This coordination resulted in the success- 
ful development of important war weapons such as the 
atomic bomb. But, during peacetime, most private research 
institutions do not work together as a team. The benefit of 
all the wartime coordination will be lost. 

Another snag was discussed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, Di- 
rector of the wartime Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, in his recent report to the President. Dr. Bush 
pointed out that the usual sources of support for scientific 
investigation are becoming less plentiful. Endowments for 
university laboratories are not as large as they used to be. 

The growing conflict between applied research and pure 
research casts another shadow on our scientific progress. 
Industrial such as General Electric and 
du Pont, are spending increasing amounts of money for 
research, But they are interested mainly in applied research 
-that is, the commercial development of scientific knowl- 
edge. Pure research, on the other hand, deals with funda- 
mental theories in any field. Because of the lack of financial 
support for such work, the amount of pure research in com- 
parison to applied research is constantly shrinking. Without 
aid from new sources, Dr. Bush stated, universities and 
research institutes will not be able to meet the growing 
demand for new basic scientific knowledge. 

How can we see to it that scientists have the necessary 
equipment and support to carry on their work? Will the 
benefits of scientific research reach us at the earliest possible 


corporations, 


x 


Westinghouse photo 


Powerful X-ray tubes undergoing high voltage tests 
are typical product of American industrial research. 


date? Is there any way we can make sure that all important 
fields of research are being investigated? How can we make 
it possible for peacetime research to go ahead at the fast 
pace achieved in wartime? 

In committee rooms in Washington, congressmen are 
working on a plan which will answer these questions. The 
heart of the plan is a National Research Foundation. This 
new Government agency will have a wide variety of duties. 
Some of them are: 

1) Developing a national policy for scientific research and 
education. 

2) Providing Federal funds for schools and private lab- 
oratories to encourage basic research in all branches of 
science. 

3) Offering scholarships to encourage scientific careers 
for high school and college students. 

4) Supporting long-range research for the Army and 
Navy. 

5) Cooperating with other countries in research to im- 
prove the living conditions of the entire world. 

President Truman supported the formation of a National 
Research Foundation in his address to Congress last Sep- 
tember. “No nation,” said the President, “can maintain a 
position of leadership in the world today unless it develops 
to the full its scientific and technological reserves.” 

Senators Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia and Warren 
G. Magnuson of Washington put separate bills before Con- 
gress, each proposing a National Research Foundation. 
These bills differ in some respects, but joint hearings are 
being held on them before a special S€nate Commerce and 
Military Affairs Subcommittee. Nearly 100 leading scientists, 
educators and Government officials have testified before the 
subcommittee. All agreed that Uncle Sam’s help is needed. 

There is sharp disagreement, however, about the best 
methods for carrying out a national science program. These 
arguments center about two questions: Who will run the 
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Sen. Kilgore 


Sen. Magnuson 


Foundation? And, what happens to the patented processes 
developed with Government aid? 

In his report, Dr. Bush recommended a Research Founda- 
tion run by a board of nine scientists appointed by the Presi- 
dent. They would serve without pay and would appoint a 
paid director to work out administrative details. This is the 
plan contained in the Magnuson bill and supported by most 
scientists and educators 

Those opposed to the Magnuson proposal say that it would 
leave the scientists and their self-appointed director too far 
removed from democrati Budget Director Harold 
D. Smith pointed out that the scientists on the board would 


control 


be connected with research institutions throughout the coun- 
try. As a result, he claimed, they would not be the right 
people to present a budget for the Foundation’s expenses to 
Congress. They might favor private groups with which they 
are connected, and ignore others 

The Kilgore plan, on the other hand, suggests that the 
director be named by the President. Chief responsibility 
would rest with this man rather than with the board of 
scientists who would advise him. Budget Director Smith, 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace and other officials 
are in favor of this type of organization. 


Scientists Fear Bureaucratic Control 


Scientists fear that the Kilgore bill would lead to political 
control of their profession. They do not like the idea of 
working for a “bureaucrat.” 

The clash between industrial and Government interests in 
scientific research was highlighted in the discussion about 
patents. In industrial laboratories, new processes or products 
belong not to the individual scientists who develop them, 
but to the company paying for the research. 

Senator Kilgore wants to adopt this policy for the National 
Research Foundation. All 


| 


ents resulting trom the 


discoveries, inventions, and pat- 
spending of public money, says Kil- 
gore, should belong to the public. Suppose, for example, that 
the Government giv@s money to a large drug firm to allow 
its best scientist to work on a cure for cancer. If the scientist 


lic ine 


discovers a new met for this purpose, then the Govern- 
ment would own the patent. Licenses for commercial use of 
the medicine would be available to anyone, rather than just 
to the drug company which did the research. 


Industrial scientists were strong in their protests against 
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this idea. They claimed that most corporations would not 
accept contracts for Government research if they could not 
keep commercial rights to new developments for themselves, 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, director of the General Electric re- 
search laboratories, suggested that this matter be handled 
individually in each Government scientific contract. 

The Kilgore proposal limits the way in which the National 
Research Foundation can spend its money. It provides that 
at least half of the funds be spent through contracts with 
nonprofit education and research institutions. In other words, 
an attempt will be made to prevent large commercial cor- 
porations from getting the larger share of the Foundation’s 
benefits. The Kilgore bill also suggests that at least one-fifth 
of the money be spent on medical research alone, and at 
least one-fifth on research for national defense. 

But with all these plans for putting our scientific resources 
to better use, one thing should be especially noted. Uncle 
Sam himself is not planning to do extensive research on his 
own. None of the proposals before Congress suggests that 
the Government indefinitely continue or expand vast schemes 
as the Manhattan Project, which developed the atomic bomb. 
The Government will continue to look to our private scien- 
tists, our industrial laboratories, and our universities to lead 
the way to new discoveries. 

In its National Research Foundation the Government will 
encourage those fields of research which are being neglected. 
It will also coordinate the activities and results of all our 
scientists. But a dictatorship of science will be avoided. 

As a result of the current committee hearings, a compro- 
mise is being worked out to combine the Magnuson-Kilgore 
bills, Congress will then act on the final draft. If it is passed, 
the United States will have for the first time a national policy 
on science in time of peace. 





Wide World 


Scientist in a Government laboratory determines wha} 
foods must be consumed by humans for best health. 
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Westinghouse 
Atomic engines may be added to 
Grand Coulee’s 150-ton waterwheel. 


EAD this article with a grain of salt. Predictions that 
within five years ocean steamers will circle the globe 

on the power from a pea-size piece of uranium are a dime 
a dozen. But let’s have a look at possibilities. 

Atomic energy’s first peacetime use probably will be in 
medicine. Diseases like leukemia are aided by radioactive 
substances which seem to destroy the leukemia patient’s 
excess white blood cells. Atomic energy can make many ad- 
ditional elements radioactive. 

Doctors know of several chemicals that cause cancer. 
By replacing the normal atoms of these chemicals with 
radioactive atoms of the same elements, the action of the 
chemicals in the body can be traced to solve the problem of 
how cancer develops. 

Atomic energy may replace the energy from coal, oil and 
water. To keep himself warm, the average U. S. citizen 
yearly uses the energy of about seven tons of coal. But one 
ounce of uranium 235 would supply each person’s needs 
for 11 years. Although very expensive, eventually uranium 
would be cheaper than coal because so little is needed. 

If uranium atomic energy replaces coal, it would make 
idle 5,174 coal companies, 5,923 mines, and 601,000 work- 
ets producing coal for heat and power. The coke industry 
probably would not be damaged by atomic power compe- 
tition. Most coke is used in deriving coal tar chemicals, 
rather than in making power. 


Cheap Power in the Arctic 


Electricity itself probably will not be eliminated. Atomic 
power simply would replace coal as a*generator of electricity. 
At the wartime uranium plant in Hanford, Washington, the 
production of plutonium gave off as a by-product an enor- 
mous amount of heat. This heat was lost, syphoned off into 
the Columbia River. But the heat could be channeled into 
engines to produce electric power at such a low cost that 
homes could be heated by electricity alone. 

Atomic energy could be used to replace water power as 
asource of electricity, but the energy production at Hanford 
would be equal to only 1% million kilowatts, compared to the 
Grand Coulee Dam’s 2 million. Atomic energy therefore 
will supplement, not supplant hydroelectric power. It will 
make possible electricity in such water power-less regions 
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as the North Pole and Arabia. Some atomic scientists feel 
that atomic electric power plants, while very expensive 
initially, are possible soon. 

Atomic power may give us an entirely new type of car, 
whose power supply will last a lifetime. The power plant 
in this car would consist of a boiler and a one-cylinder en- 
gine. The boiler would be a steam chest in which a metallic 
mass of uranium alloy is exposed to water. The water would 
start the atomic splitting process, heat would be given off, 
the water would turn to steam, and the steam would drive 
the engine. The driver would be protected from the ura- 
nium’s dangerous rays by a cadmium shield. 

One by-product of such a car would be the disappear- 
ance of gasoline stations, although lubrication by oil would 
still be necessary. Five hundred thousand filling station 
operators might thus be out of work. 


Atomic 5:15 Local 


Many scientists feel that the protective casing of the car 
we have described would be inadequate. They believe that 
thick and heavy walls are necessary to protect a person 
from the rays of even the smallest atomic engine. Such en- 
gines, then, could be used in locomotives, ships, submarines, 
and heavy cargo planes, but would be too heavy for planes 
and cars. The New York Central railroad states it is ready 
to test a new railroad engine propelled by the atomic energy 
of mercury. Scientists estimate that an atomic engine will 
generate eight million times as much energy as present jet 
propulsion engines. 

With cheap atomic energy, it may be possible finally to 
tap our last great mineral supply resource, the oceans. 
The seas would then be processed for their valuable mag- 
nesium, bromine, gold and iron. A cubic mile of ocean water 
contains enough iron to supply the U. S. for six months. 

Remember, all of these previews are imaginary. For every 
famous scientist quoted as believing atomic power trains 
are just around the corner, there are just as many famous 
scientists saying “not in the foreseeable future.” You'd better 
still keep your oil furnace and your Ford. — Nancy GENET 
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Russian troops in the streets of Tabriz, the capital of 
Azerbaijan, which they first occupied during 1941. 
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Strategic location and oil 
make her the prey of big powers 
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A column of British armored cars outside Suleeon 
which was occupied by both British and Russians. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD 


with “Salamun Aleykom (Peace be unto you).” No greet. 
ing could be more optimistic in present-day Iran (Persia), 
where revolts sweep the northern provinces. Adding to her 
woes, Iran is still occupied by British and Russian troops, 
In the midst of these troubled conditions the ordinary people 
of Iran continue their daily lives and hope for the best. What 
is the average Persian like and how does he live? 

Most of them are dreadfully poor and ragged. They are 
tenant farmers on big estates, and have to turn over much of 
their crops of wheat and poppy seeds to their landlords. They 
live in two-room, one-story mud huts, often communal and 
built around a central corral for sheep and goats. Each vil- 
lage has its chai-kana, or tea house, where herdsmen come 
to talk, listen to the tzar (flute), eat kKababs (lamb and onion 
on a skewer) and smoke opium. Opium is one of Iran's 
biggest exports. 

Beginning their labors at 4 a.m. the villagers toil all day 
planting melons, gathering dates and figs, pounding sesame 
seeds for oil, and making goat-hair ropes and woolen rugs. 

With no knowledge of sanitation (even in the capital, 
Teheran, there is no sewage system), the villagers all wash 
their dishes, clothes and bodies in the same water from 
which they drink. Water from melting mountain snows is 
funnelled along man-made underground tunnels with open- 
ings (kanats) every mile or so. Although the Persian diet of 
rice and dates and goat’s milk is vitamin-rich, disease and 
death have a field day in Iran. Eighty per cent of the chil 
dren under five years die. Malaria, smallpox, sandfly fever, 
tapeworms, and eye diseases are the rule rather than the 


exception. 
Has 15 Million People 


The land of Iran is 2% times the size of Texas, with 15 
million people. While most of the country is windy tableland 
6,000 feet above sea level, the coastal strips along the Cas 
pian Sea and Persian Gulf are low. Ghastly hot deserts 
border the gulf. Along the Caspian Sea there are steaming, 
malarial jungles. 

Most of eastern Iran is brown and desolate, with vast ex 
panses covered by salt deserts. In the east are the ruins of 
Iran’s ancient capital of Persepolis. 

Originally the Persians were Zoroastrians (the religion 
that life is a battle between Good and Evil). Some of them 
still are, and at Yezd, in eastern Iran, you can still see their 
fire temples. But most Persians were converted to the Mos 
lem faith by Arab conquerors. While the majority of Moslems 
belong to the Sunni sect, the Persian sect is Shiah. 

Western Iran is a different proposition. Practically all o 
it is mountain — dizzy, canyon-cut mountains in whose small 
valleys peasants live wherever there is a stream. In the west, 
too, you'll find Isfahan, the city where polo was invented. 

The wealth of Iran lies in the oil. It has more oil than any 
oil-rich Middle Eastern country, or than all of South America 
Iran ranks third in world oil production and first in world 
oil deposits. 

Iran’s oil, and the country’s vital geographical position # 
the crossroads of the Middle and Far East, have made Ira 
the prey for other nations for centuries. 

An Anglo-Russian agreement in 1907 divided Iran inl 
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HEN two Persians meet, they usually greet each other 
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a northern Russian sphere, a southern British sphere, and 
a middle no-man’s land. During the Russian Revolution a 
revolt in north Iran set up the Soviet republic of Ghilan. 
But Communist Russia’s Lenin repudiated the partitioning 
of Iran and in 1918 ordered Chilan returned to Iran. 

Then in 1925 came Reza Shah Pahlevi, Persian cavalry 
oficer who turned out the weakened Iranian government, 
st up a dictatorship, organized a modern army, took away 
the power of the mullahs ( priests), changed Persia’s name 
to Iran, and modernized education. Sick of foreign inter- 
ference, he refused to renew the British oil grant unless 
Britain paid royalties on the oil. Britain agreed to do so, and 
Wer since royalties have paid for half of the Iranian gov- 
€mment’s expenses. 

When old Reza started flirting with Germany in 1941, 
the British and Americans occupied southern Iran and the 
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Drawn by Eva Mizerek from AP map 


Shaded area shows province of Azerbaijan which is now in revelt against the Teheran government in Iran. 


The Allies ousted the old Shah and made his young son 
Mohammed Reza the Shahinshah (King of Kings). Mo- 
hammed' set up a Majlis (Parliament), tried to give Iran a 
democratic government for the first time. But Mohammed is 
weak and pretty much a playboy, and his government’s task 
has been hampered by wartime foreign occupation and by 
postwar foreign interference. 

During the war, the U.S. Persian Gulf Command breezed 
into Iran, did a stupendous job of bettering the roads and 
rails so that Lend-Lease supplies could be speeded to the 
Russians at Kazvin. The U.S. is interested in Iran’s oil, but 
mostly wants commercial air bases. 

The Russians have now changed Lenin’s non-interference 
policy. Russia looks to Iran as an oil source and as a door 
to the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, across Britain’s life- 
line to India. The Russian occupation zone in north Iran 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ternational 
A hungry Italian eating from a can of stew he re- 
ceived after standing on the church “poor line.” 


UPPOSE you and most of your fellow Americans were 

turned out of your homes tomorrow. Suppose the only 
food you could find provided you with hardly enough for 
one small meal a day. If these unlucky events were to take 
place, you would have some idea of the situation in Eu- 
rope this winter. One hundred and forty million people are 
hungry and homeless in Europe. 

Hunger has weakened their resistance to disease. Ten 
thousand are dying there each month of tuberculosis alone. 
Eight children in every hundred are born dead in France. 
Forty-five of every hundred Italian children die before they 
are one year old. There is widespread typhus in eastern 
Europe, diphtheria in Greece and Norway, and bubonic 
plague in Italy. : 


Help from UNRRA 


While European nations themselves are doing their best 
to fight starvation and disease, the most effective aid comes 
from the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. When UNRRA started its work in 1943, one of 
its goals was the prevention of starvation. Every person in 
its care was to receive a minimum of 2,650 calories of food 
daily. 

Lack of food supplies has made it necessary to reduce the 
minimum to 2,000 calories. But present conditions make 
even that out of the question. In Bulgaria this winter, many 
people will be getting only 1,600 calories; in Romania, 
1,500; in Italy and Greece, 1,400; and in Poland, Finland 
and Yugoslavia, about 1,000. 

Calories refer to all kinds of food. In certain types of 
food, such as fats and oils, the situation is still worse. Doc- 
tors say that a man must eat 20 pounds of fats and oils a 
year to keep weil and strong. Americans get 44 pounds. The 
Italians will receive five pounds and the Poles three pounds 
for the next year. 

Based on first hand dispatches from its correspondents, 
The New York Times recently published a survey on Eu- 
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face a desperate winter 





rope’s Battle of Winter. “The unhappy continent of Eu- 
rope,’ said the Times, “faces one of its bleakest, saddest 
winters.” Accompanying cold, famine and misery, the ter- 
rible shadow of epidemic is “already creeping through the 
gutted ruins of great cities and threatens to sweep out across 
a frightened world.” More than 20,000,000 homeless people 
are “milling east and west, north and south, across the Con- 
tinent.” 

Greece is suffering more heavily than almost any other 
nation this winter. She is completely dependent on supplies 
from UNRRA. Six hundred thousand Greek farmers face 
a second successive winter without proper shelter. They 
are torced to live in huts or caverns. 

Even more tragic is the case of Poland, whose desperate 
food problem is complicated by the return of millions of 
Poles from Russia and Germany. Transportation and distri- 
bution in Poland remain at a standstill. One out of every 
20 Polish citizens is now living in utter filth and cold. 
Poland’s health outlook is dark. In some areas, as much as 
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Brown in Akron Beacon-Journal 


What's Pricking Me? 
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80 per cent of the population has tuberculosis. With three- 
quarters of her hospitals destroyed and many of the remain- 
ing ones stripped of necessary equipment, Poland is not 
equipped to deal with ever-widening epidemics. Each Po- 
lish doctor must serve five times as many people as an 
American doctor does. 

Neighboring countries are not much better off. Austria 
and Hungary face an acute shortage of food, and the al- 
ready high death rates threaten to go twice as high. Nearly 
every child in Yugoslavia is without shoes. France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands are producing only about one-third of 
the fats, oils, meat, grain and potatoes which they will 
require. 

Suffering is by no means limited to those countries which 
were completely overrun and occupied by Germany. Russia 
paid such a stiff price for victory that she, too, is facing a 
tough, dreary winter. In the Ukraine alone, six million build- 
ings were destroyed and 25,000,000 people (more than the 
combined population of New York and Pennsylvania) lost 
their homes during the war. The German invaders de- 
stroyed or carried off tremendous numbers of cattle and 
pigs. To aid in her reconstruction, Russia is now taking, by 
common agreement among the major powers, both food 
and material from the lands she has conquered. 

In Britain, peace has not brought plenty. The British 
people now face stricter food, clothing and fuel ratiéning 
than they knew through most of the war. Despite this, 
Britain has contributed her full share in both money and 
workers for UNRRA. 


Conditions in Germany 


What about conditions in Germany, the country respon- 
sible for the misfortunes which now plague Europe? She is 
better off than many of the Allied countries in Europe. Her 
food and fuel reserves are going down rapidly, however, 
and in certain areas the situation is already serious. 

A statement issued by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
on December 11 made it clear that the Allies put the wel- 
fare of liberated countries before that of Germany. Mass 
starvation will be prevented, said Byrnes, but Germany’s 
reconstruction cannot begin until 1948. By that time her 
neighbors will have had a good start towards a return to 
healthy conditions. 

Europe’s most desperate need, next to food, is fuel. In 
the majority of homes throughout the Continent this win- 
ter, there will be little heat. Lack of manpower prevents the 
mining of even a normal amount of coal, Bombing has shat- 
tered mining equipment in Germany’s Ruhr Valley, and this 
usually rich source of coal is only beginning to produce 
again. 

UNRRA, now in high gear after a recent shakeup in its 
staff and organization, is doing much to help. Led by Di- 
rector-General Herbert H. Lehman, former governor of 
New York, UNRRA is financed by contributions from most 
of its 44 member countries. Because of our tremendous 
prosperity compared to other countries, the United States 
contributes three-quarters of UNRRA’s total funds, 

During the last few months, it seemed that UNRRA work 
would be seriously hurt, because the U. S. Congress had 
not passed laws authorizing further funds. Full support was 
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withheld from UNRRA because there were charges of 
waste, inefficiency and delay made against the organiza- 
tion. Also, some congressmen objected to the use of 
UNRRA funds in countries whose governments are not 
democratic. But Congress decided that UNRRA’s good 
work far overshadowed the possible strength of these ob- 
jections. Legislation for a further American contribution of 
almost two billion dollars has been passed. As Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida, just back from a four months 
visit to Europe, told Congress, UNRRA is already “saving 
millions of lives of men and women, children and old 
people. We must do all we can to help.” UNRRA will con- 
tinue its winter relief work, although there have already 
been delays in shipping supplies because of the tardy ac- 
tion in Congress. UNRRA will probably wind up its ac- 
tivities by the end of 1946. 

It is wrong to think of UNRRA as just an enormous 
charity. America’s help to Europe—and to those in Asia also 
receiving help from UNRRA—is the repayment of a moral 
debt. These countries were fighting our battles long before 
Pearl Harbor Day. They paid a heavier price for victory 
than we did—in millions of lives, destroyed homes, schools 
and factories. Remember, too, that a hungry Europe is not 
likely to be a peaceful Europe. 

We are also helping ourselves when we help others. Al- 
most all of the relief money contributed by the United States 
to UNRRA is actually spent for goods in this country. 

UNRRA is the principal Allied relief group for Europe, 
but there are many other organizations which are also doing 
their share. This is where you can help, if you wish to. 
These numerous groups in your community—Greek Relief, 
Czechoslovak Relief, Polish Relief, and others—not only 
seek contributions of money, but also want canned goods 
and discarded clothing. They will gratefully call at your 
school for any bundle you may collect. 
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French women digs through a pile of frozen potatoes 
on a Paris street trying to find something to eat. 
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Big Three 


What Happened: The Big Three are 
on speaking terms again. At the mo- 
ment they are speaking to each other 
around a conference table in Moscow. 
This is the first get-together of Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, Foreign Secretary 
Bevin and Foreign Commissar Molotov 
since the failure of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers meeting in London 
last fall. 

A great number of vexing problems 
has accumulated during the long inter- 
val_of strained silence. The control of 
atomic energy enjoys top priority on 
the list of subjects discussed. The 
United States and Britain would like 
to have this problem turned over to a 
special commission of the UNO and 
keep the secrets themselves until ade- 
quate controls can be established 

Other topics on the order of busi- 
ness include (1) the matter of a general 
peace conference (Russia wants the 
peace settlements drafted exclusively by 
the Big Three); (2) the establishment of 
democratic regimes in the Balkans; (3) 
the Russo-Iranian friction over Azer- 
baijan; and (4) the U. S.-Russian dis- 
agreement over the control of Japan. 
There are, of course, other outstanding 
issues but these five are most pressing 

What’s Behind It: It is later than most 
people think. The first session of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions Organization is scheduled to open 
January 10. If the UNO is to become a 
living-reality, the Big Three must close 
the dangerous gaps in their unity 
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Lt. Gen. Tu Yu-ming (second from left), is greeted by citizens of Chinhsien, 










China 


What Happened: There is an Amer- 
ican policy on China. At any rate, as 
of December 16. It was made public on 
that date by President Truman him- 
self.-This policy, briefly, calls for (1) 
an end of armed strife in China be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Chi- 
nese Communists; and (2) the unifica- 
tion of the country under a central gov- 
ernment headed by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, but representing all 
political factions. 

President Truman intimated that if 
these things were not done, China could 
not expect from us the postwar assist- 
ance she has anticipated. 

The statement of policy was based 
on the directive issued by the President 
to Gen. George C. Marshall, the newly 
appointed Ambassador to China. He 
succeeds Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
who resigned in protest last month. 

What’s Behind It: There is hope in 
this policy since both factions in China 
have since loudly voiced their approval 
of it. How ictually are in 
their professed assurances that they 
desire to avert civil strife and build a 
unified, democratic China — remains to 
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Manchuria, upon his arrival with Nationalist troops pursuing Chinese Reds. 








Press Association 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra 


Short Items 


BRAZIL — The opposition has con- 
ceded the election of Gen. Eurico Gas- 
par Dutra, the Vargas-backed candi- 
date, as President. He has won by over 
3,000,000 votes. His closest opponent, 
Gen. Eduardo Gomes, chalked up half 
that number of votes. The Communist 
candidate ran third in a four-cornered 
contest. 

ITALY — Premier Alcide de Gasperi, 
a Christian Democrat, has finally com- 
pleted the formation of a coalition Cabi- 
net including members of all six par- 
ties which compose the Committee of 
National Liberation. This is the sixth 
Cabinet and the fourth Premier since 
the Allied invasion of Italy in Septem- 
ber 1943. 

IRAN — The Teheran government 
has formally charged Russia with inter- 
ference in Azerbaijan. Premier Ebrahim 
Hakimi threatened to take “strong meas- 
ures” against the insurgents who had 
set up an “autonomous” regime in North 
Iran. He also renewed his appeal to 
the Moscow conferees. 

THE LEVANT — Full independence 
was assured to Syria and Lebanon when 
France and Britain signed agreement to 
withdraw all troops from the two coun- 
tries, This pact is regarded as a pre 
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lude to a new Franco-British alliance. 

JAPAN — The Imperial Diet ended 
its session. The first democratic general 
election in the country’s history is to be 
held on January 24. Earlier, General 
MacArthur ordered the abolition of 
state Shinto which glorifies warrior an- 
cestry. General Yamashita received a 
stay of execution from the Supreme 
Court but his compatriot, Prince Kon- 
oye, former Premier, committed suicide 
rather tha surrender for trial as a war 
criminal. 

BRITAIN —A reluctant House of 
Lords ratified the Anglo-American fi- 
nancial accord (U. S. loan of $4,400,- 
000,000) by a vote of 90 to 8, with 
about a hundred Conservative peers ab- 
staining and 600 absent. It also passed 
the Bretton Woods agreement. By some- 
what larger majorities, the two meas- 
ures were carried a few days earlier 
in the House of Commons. 


Ten Events of 1945 


The ten most important news events 
of the year (1945), follow in chrono- 
logical order: 

1. Death of President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt. — America loses her war- 
time leader, the only four-term Presi- 
dent in her history. April 12. 

2. Italian Partisans execute Musso- 
lini— The founder of fascism (and for 
20 years ruler of Italy) meets his end 
before a firing squad at Dongo. April 
29. 
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8. Hitler’s suicide reported by Ham- 
burg radio.— World’s Public Enemy No. 
1 cheats justice by taking his own life. 
May 1. 

4. V-E Day.— Unconditional surren- 
der of Germany is formally signed at 
Berlin; European war ends in total de- 
feat of the Nazis. May 8. 

5. United Nations Organization 
formed at San Francisco.— Delegates 
from 50 countries affix their signatures 
to charter creating a world security or- 
ganization. June 26. 

6. Labor party gains control of Brit- 
ish government.— Landslide victory in 
general elections sweeps Laborites into 
power; Britain heads for “socialism in 
our time.” July 26. 

7. Atomic bomb dropped on Hiro- 
shima.— Nuclear energy opens new vis- 
tas to mankind for peaceful progress or 
complete annihilation. August 6. 

8. V-J Day — The day of days. Presi- 
dent Truman announces at 7 p.m. that 
Japan has surrendered unconditionally. 
“Cease Fire” orders are issued by com- 
manders in the field as World War II 
comes to an end. August 14. 

9. Trial of Nazi war criminals opens 
in Nuremberg.— For the first time in 
history, acts of aggression are adjudged 
to be crimes against humanity. Novem- 
ber 20. 

10. Strike of 180,000 General Motors 
employees.— United Automobile Work- 
ers’ insistence that the company could 
meet wage increases without raising 
price on cars sets new pattern in labor 
disputes. November 21. 


UNO Delegates 


What Happened: President Truman 
announced the names of five delegates 
appointed by him to represent the 
United States at the historic first meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization scheduled 
to open in London this week. 

Four of the names were more or less 
expected — Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes; former Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R, Stettinius, Jr.; Senator Tom 
Connally, Democrat, of Texas, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations committee; and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

The fifth was a surprise — Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, widow of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

What’s Behind It: The appointment 
of Mrs. Roosevelt is not only a tribute 
to her illustrious husband but also a 
recognition of women’s place in world 
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Marshall testifies on Pearl Harbor 


“| Object” 


What Happened: William D. Mitch- 
ell, counsel for the Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation committee, said “I object” 
to his own clients. In protest over the 
snail’s pace of the hearings, Mr. Mitch- 
ell and his entire legal staff resigned. 

“It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that some members of the commit- 
tee have a different view than that of 
the counsel either as to the scope of 
the inquiry or as to what is pertinent,” 
Mr. Mitchell said. He pointed out that 
the original deadline for the inquiry 
had been January 3, but with that time 
almost up, only eight witnesses had 
been examined with sixty to go. 

One of the eight witnesses who com- 
pleted testimony was Gen. George C. 
Marshall. High spot of his six and one- 
half days before the committee was the 
disclosure that the British had broken 
the German as we had the Japanese 
codes. This information was put in the 
record over the protest of General Mar- 
shall and Mr. Mitchell. The General 
stated that he had gotten this informa- 
tion in. confidence from the British and 
did not feel at liberty to reveal it. 

What’s Behind It: The resignation of 
Mr. Mitchell and his staff makes the 
future of the Pearl Harbor investigation 
uncertain. It strengthens the probability 
that the country will never get a decisive 
answer as to who was responsible for 
the failure of our forces to be alert at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Much of the 5,000 pages of testimony 
already given results from the unusually 
long cross-examination of witnesses by 
Republican members of the commit- 
tee. There is no indication as yet that 
Mr. Mitchell’s action will cause any 
change in these tactics, 
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He Who Laughs Last i 


Home Sweet Home 


What Happened: “Be it ever so hum- 
ble... ,” millions of Americans would 
be glad to get it. But there are no homes 
to be found. President Truman acted to 
ease the situation by: 

(1) calling for the immediate release 
by the Government of surplus housing 
and materials; 

(2) restoring the priorities system to 
materials, so that 50 per cent of such 
supplies would go into the building of 
houses costing $10,000 or less. Veterans 
are to get first chance to buy or rent 
these “priority-built” homes. 

(3) asking Congress to pass the Pat- 
man bill, which would put ceilings on 
the selling prices of old and new houses. 

(4) appointing a Housing Expediter 
to carry out this program—Wilson 
Wyatt, former Mayor of Louisville, Ky. 

President Truman laid down this pro- 
gram after receiving a special report on 
the housing situation from John M. 
Snyder, War Mobilization and Recon- 
version director. It was stressed that the 
Federal program by itself would not do 
the job. State and local governments are 
expected to cooperate in providing 
homes for veterans and war workers. 

What’s Behind It: Most of the 3.090.- 
000 families who will seek homes next 
year are in the middle-income bracket. 
President Truman is channelling build- 
ing materials into the lower-priced 
dwellings and asking for price ceilings 
so that this need satisfied. 
Veterans’ groups have complained that 
the $10,000 ceiling is too high. Real 
estate men maintain that more houses 
will be built if there are no ceilings at 
all. It is estimated that only about 500,- 
000 homes can be built in 1946. 
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Strike Round-Up 


What Happened: As 1945 drew to an 
end, relations between labor and man- 
agement in the country’s key industries 
were stil] strained. Pickets continued to 
walk around strike-bound General Mo- 
tors plants as a fact-finding board ap- 
pointed by President Truman began 
public hearings in its investigation of 
the dispute. Earlier General Motors had 
cancelled its contract with the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO). One of 
the 11 provisions which GM listed for 
any new contract was one guaranteeing 
“company security,” or protection 
against strikes called in violation of the 
contract. 

The “company security” demand 
came after the UAW offered the Ford 
Motor Co. such a plan calling for dis- 
charge of leaders of such “wildcat” 
strikes and fines who took 
part. Negotiations with Ford continued 
after the union had rejected an offer of 
a 12.4 per cent wage increase. The 
union objected to the condition that the 
raise wouldn't be effective until pro- 
duction reached 80,000 units a month. 
In November, 22,508 cars and trucks 
were produced. 

What’s Behind It: Developments in 
the oil industry may point the way to 
the settlement of all these disputes. It 
was reported that President Truman 
would authorize the fact-finding board 
working on the oil dispute to take com- 
pany prices and profits into considera- 
tion in determining its recommenda- 
tions. The question of how prices and 
profits are related to wages is the basic 
one. 
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Labor Laws 


What Happened: Congress is being 
very cautious about passing new labor 
laws. After hearing only a few witness- 
es, both the House and Senate Labor 
Committees postponed sessions on Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposed fact-finding 
plan. The President had asked for legis- 
lation before Christmas authorizing him 
to appoint fact-finding boards to investi- 
gate industrial disputes when collective 
bargaining broke down. The 30 days 
during which the fact-finding took place 
would be a cooling-off period, and 
strikes would be forbidden. Instead of 
acting, the labor committces gave Mr. 
Truman’s plan a cooling-off period. 

The House did pass the Hobbs bill, 
making labor unions subject to the 
Federal Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934. 

Another anti-labor measure was de- 
feated, however, when the House vot. ' 
200 to 182 against a proposal for con- 
sidering the repeal of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act and substituting stronger labor 
controls. The new provisions would 
have prohibited unions from contrib- 
uting to political activities. They would 
also deprive unions of their collective 
bargaining rights for one year if strikes 
were called in violation of a no-strike 
clause in their contracts. 

What’s Behind It: The close vote on 
the Smith-Connally bill indicated that 
the House is almost evenly divided in 
its attitude toward labor. After the fail- 
ure of the labor-management confer- 
ence, it was thought that a strict labor 
law would be enacted quickly. One rea- 
son for the hesitation is that [946 is a 
Congressional election year. 
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Pres. Truman appointed these men to a fact-finding board to study GM labor 
dispute. L. to R.: Milton Eisenhower, L. K. Garrison, Judge Walter P. Stacy. 
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HERE is a world of difference be- 
tween blueprints and achievement, 








between White House legislative pro- 
grams and actual action by Congress. 
No one has better cause to realize this 
than President Truman, now complet- 
ing his ninth month in office. Back 
from its Christmas recess, Congress is 
entering upon the second half of the 
79th Session with a far different — and 
less amiable — attitude toward the 




























By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 





tion. He acted similarly in the steel in- 
dustry, where a strike was last month 
announced as scheduled for mid-Janu- 
ary. 

In other fields, President Truman 
has run into heavy going with Con- 
gress. When Congress finished the first 
half of the 79th Session, just before 





White House than was the case during 
the first “honeymoon” months of 1944, 

When Mr. Truman presented his 
legislative program to Congress last 
summer, all was sweetness and light. 
The President, an old Senate hand himself, was assured of 
complete cooperation. His personality was less forceful in 
such matters than that of President Roosevelt — and Con- 
gress responds better to White House syrup than to vinegar. 

Furthermore, Mr. Truman had placed four former mem- 
bers of Congress ~all shrewd politicians —in key Cabinet 
posts. They were Secretary of State Byrnes (ex-Senator), 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson (ex-Representative), Sec- 
retary of Labor Schwellenbach (ex-Senator), and Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson (ex-Representative). Thus the 
bridge between the White House and the Capitol seemed 
strong enough for whatever traffic might pass over it. 


What Mr. Truman Asked For 


The initial Truman program resembled closely a Roose- 
velt program. He wanted jobs for all, assured by Govern- 
ment action. He requested bigger and longer benefits for 
those temporarily out of work. He asked Congress to expand 
social security, to underwrite health protection and hospitali- 
zation, to provide insurance against disability, sickness, and 
accidents. He sought higher minimum wages. He outlined a 
plan for broad-scale public works, waterway development, 
low-cost housing, flood control, international highways, and 
hospitals financed by Federal funds, Farm prosperity also 
was to be guaranteed by Washington. 

For a short time, Congress seemed to go along with the 
President. But with V-J Day, Congress became conservative 
almost overnight. It responded to the pressure for lower 
taxes — coming from individuals and corporations alike. It 
started to crack down on labor’s growing demands for 30 
Per cent wage increases and the trend toward strikes. 

Although Mr. Truman does not agree with the more ex- 


_ tteme anti-labor proposals in Congress, he has joined hands 


with Congress in its efforts to restrain strikers. He has 
ordered fact-finding boards to investigate the arguments on 
both sides. He imposed this plan last month in the General 
Motors strike without waiting for Congress to enact legisla- 
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Talburt in New York World-Telegram 
Is the Honeymoon Over? 


Christmas, very little of the Truman 
program of last summer had been 
enacted. Now that Congress is back, 
there is some belief that the President 
will force matters and get some action, 
But the chances are definitely against this. 

Mr. Truman is from a Southern border state, but he doés 
not stand high in the favor of the conservatives of his. own 
party. They have spiked him just as they did Mr. Roosevelt. 
By uniting with northern Republican members they have 
been able to throw a monkey wrench into the Truman do- 
mestic program. 

But as 1946 rolls along, straight politics will more and 
more dominate the Washington scene —and especially in 
Congress. All members of the House and one-third of the 
Senate will be up for election in November. It is for this 
reason that President Truman and the Democratic majority 
in the House and Senate should get together. Mr. Truman 
intends to run in 1948. It is important, therefore, that the 
Democrats retain their control in both branches of Congress 
in the coming mid-term elections, If they fail to do this, and 
the Republicans take over in November, then Republican 
chances of winning in 1948 will become brighter. 


Coming Postwar Boom 


Mr. Truman must hold together the different groups that 
make up the Democratic Party. He must keep the conserva- 
tive South—as represented in Congress — happy, while 
maintaining the liberal tradition of the New Deal. This 
means he cannot imake enemies of labor or the so-called inde- 
pendent liberal vote It is a tough assignment. 

But the President has one big point in his favor. He has a 
postwar boom written all over the outlook for the year just 
ahead. People are optimistic, markets are crying for goods. 
Money is plentiful, and when present labor difficulities have 
been settled we should see an upturn in prosperity. 

So, Mr. Truman and Congress start 1946 confident in the 
knowledge that the American people rarely turn out an 
Administration under which they have made money. That is 
why the present differences between the White House and 
Congress should work themselves out as the new session 
moves ahead. Both sides will make concessions. 
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Text by Jean Lee Lathom 


Drawing by Samuel Nisenson 











URING recent years, when scientists worked in America 

on the secret of the atom bomb, one of the greatest of 
the group was an exile from Germany. In the early years of 
the 15th century, another German exile worked on another 
secret. This man, John Gutenberg, was exiled from Mainz 
during the “Guild Rebellion.” He was no scientist, but a 
metal worker. He wasn’t perfecting a bomb to uproot earth 
and scatter stone and steel to the very heavens. He was per- 
fecting an invention to uproot ignorance and scatter ideas to 
the ends of the earth. 

How long Gutenberg had labored at his invention before 
he was exiled from Mainz, no one knows. But in Strassburg, 
where he took refuge, years passed — long years of toil, with 
little to show for all his work. After the ban was lifted, Guten- 
berg returned to Mainz, and went into partnership with one 
John Fust, to get money to continue his experiments. 

Finally, in 1450, he perfected his invention — the printing 
press and the method of casting type in large quantities in 
brass moulds. Now, hundreds of books could be printed in 
the time it had taken to make one book by hand. And thou- 
sands of eager men could have copies of books that had been 
kept in monasteries and the libraries of the rich. 

We know that billions of dollars were spent in perfecting 
the atom bomb. The court records of Mainz tell us that John 
Fust sued Gutenberg for 2020 florins — about 1000 dollars — 
he had invested in Gutenberg’s printing plant. And the court 
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awarded to Fust the perfected invention on which Gutenberg 
had spent his life. 

When Guttenberg was sixty-five, he received his final 
reward from Mainz. The Archbishop of Mainz appointed him 
a court attendant —a servant — for life. He was to receive 
his uniforms, and a yearly gift of twenty measures of corn and 
two measures of wine — “provided he does not sell or give 
them away.” 

Three years later, Gutenberg died. The only significant 
notice we have of his death is the order that certain printing 
presses which had belonged to him must be kept and used in 
Mainz. 

Five hundred years later, the whole world paid tribute to 
John Gutenberg. He began his career as an exile from Mainz, 
he ended it as a serving man to the Archbishop of Mainz. 
But, in the years between, he perfected the most far-reaching 
invention of the civilized world. 

If we try to imagine a world without magazines or news- 
papers—a world in which not one person in a thousand 
could afford to own a book, we can understand the importance 
of Gutenberg’s invention. But we would have to make a trip 
back through time to the days before men dared to think for 
themselves to understand how much our modern world owes 
to the invention of the metal worker of Mainz. 
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includes some of Jran’s best wheat, rice 
and tea land, Part of this zone is called 
Azerbaijan (Land of Fire) because it 
was the possible home of Zoroaster, 
prophet of Zoroastrianism. 

The native population of Azerbaijan 
speaks Turki (a Turkish dialect) and 
include 700,000 Kurds and 60,000 Ar- 
menians. These people are racially re- 
lated to the Kurds and Armenians -in 
the neighboring Russian republics of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, and to the 
population of western Turkey. 

A year ago, when Iran was about to 
grant the U. S. some oil concessions 
(the U. S.’ first) in south Iran, Russia 
demanded equal concessions for un- 
tapped oil in north Iran, Iran’s Premier 
Saed answered that no oil grants would 
be given any foreign nation until after 
the war. The U. S. agreed. But the 
Russians organized mass protest meet- 
ings among Iranians, stopped wheat 
shipments to Teheran, Iran’s capital, 
and forced Saed to resign. The Russians 
encouraged the organization of the com- 
munist, or Tudeh, party under Irei 
Iskendari. Tudeh is closely linked with 
Iran’s few labor unions, and the latter 
have organized strikes in opposition to 
the conservative Nationa] Will party of 
Zia-ed-Din. Tudeh hopes to get in a 
pro-Russian Premier. 

In Azerbaijan, the Land of Fire really 
blazes. Supplied with guns by the Rus- 
sians (so the Iranian government 
states), the Azerbaijanis have organ- 
ized a communist Democratic party un- 
der Russian-trained Hussein Bi Rya, a 
former street sweeper and flute player. 
This party has demanded better tax and 
school conditions, and wants indepen- 
dent local government from Iran. The 
party's members have taken over the 
main cities in the northwest, sent 
“tourist” spies southward, and advanced 
on Bandar Shah, Meshed, and Teheran. 

The Iran government says that the 
Russians refused to allow Persian troops 
to enter the Russian zone to restore 
order. The Persians appealed to the 
U. S., and we asked Britain, and Russia 
to order all foreign forces to leave Iran 
by January 1, 1946, instead of by March 
2, the agreed date on which all foreign 
troops are supposed to quit Iran. The 
Russians and British refused our re- 
quest, but we say we're pulling out any- 
way. 

Meanwhile Iran, a United Nations 
Organization member, is a long way 
from the Big Three pledge at Teheran 
in 1943, which guaranteed “to respect 
the integrity and independence of Iran.” 











The ski jumper who 


never came down! 


The skier knifed a straight path 

down the side of a snow-packed hill— 
Plunged towards a jump—shot into 

space—and hung there motionless. 

For just as he jumped a camera 
clicked, and in the wink of an eyelash 
captured him in mid-air forever. 

That’s the miracle of pictures. 
They stop time and action so you 
can relive the fun and thrills of your 
life whenever you please. 

So take plenty of good pictures. 
They’re so valuable to have—so easy 
to take if you follow these 4 simple 
rules: 

1. Compose your picture carefully. 
Line up your subject in the center 
of your view finder. 


2. Rely on the film with the ‘“‘wide 
latitude,” Ansco Film, to bring you 
good pictures in spite of minor errors 
in judging exposure. 

3. For clearer pictures, hold your 
camera steady when snapping the 
shutter. 

4. Always get pictures you can be 


proud of by loading your camera 
with Ansco—the film that makes it 


so much easier to get a good picture. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco Doubles Prize Money in this 
magazine’s annual photography 
division awards! In the daylight and 
artificial light divisions of this con- 
test, Ansco offers to duplicate awards 
provided the prize-winning photo- 
graph is taken on Ansco Film. See 
page 12 of your “Scholastic Art 
Awards” booklet for full details on 
this supplementary Ansco award. 
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HOW TO WIN 
A SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD! 


Apply glue to the seat 


of your chair 
AND 


SIT DOWN TO WORK! 
Here’s Earnest Eddie | 


— really going after a SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD! 
He knows the best way to win is to get at it and 
STICK to it! 


You, too, can adopt this method to prepare your 
entry for this exciting national art program. The 
important thing is to have something to SHOW. — 
Have YOU started yet? 


















BEGIN NOW, AND YOU’LL STILL HAVE 
AS GOOD A CHANCE TO WIN AS ANY ONE! 


$11,020 IN NATIONAL PRIZES 


PLUS AND 
4 SPECIAL AWARDS 4 SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


The George H. Clapp Award Ansco Photographic Award 
Ingersoll Art Calendar Award Strathmore Paper Co. Award 
Collier’s Art Award C. Howard Hunt Pen Co Award 
The Martin B. Leisser Award American Lead Pencil Co. Award 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS YOU CAN ENTER! 


The Art Awards Rules Booklet gives complete information 
about all classifications, prizes, special awards, supplementary 
awards, regional exhibitions — and everything else you'll need 
to know about SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. READ IT CARE- 
FULLY! ASK YOUR TEACHER FOR AN ART AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET. 




























SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. j ¥ . 


































\ NOTE: Bud Murphy won a Scho- 
lastic award for Short Story with 
“Palomino” in 1938. All we know 
about this talented young writer is 
that he now lives in Tucson, Arizona. 
We have chosen this story because it 
has the qualities of all good stories — 
plot, characterization, suspense, and 
timelessness. Its theme of the struggle 
between man and Nature as exempli- 
fied by Palomino is as good today as 
it was at the time it was writte 
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All the cowboys 
except the night theo ‘ae tended 
the fire and kept a pot of coffee boil- 
ing. The slow crackle of the flames and 
sputter of the red coals soon caused him 
to nod. The horses were staked off from 
camp about three hundred yards, and 
an occasional clink of hobble chains or 
a nicker would tell us they were all 
right. A mountain lion screamed the 
unearthly shriek of a terrified woman, 
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causing the watch to look up suddenly 
and glance about uneasily. Soon the 
entire camp was asleep,;the fire having 
died to a gray heap of ashes, 

When I woke up, I was sitting up- 
right in bed. Everything was in .. tur- 
moil, and the “waddies” were crawling 
out of their beds. A distant rumbling 
like the roll of thunder could be heard 
far up the canyon, increasing in volume 
until the entire earth shook with the 
vibration. Now it seemed right beneath 
us, and so deafening that shouted orders 
of the foreman were completely 
drowned out. Every hand in 
rushed to the lip of the chasm to see 
what was causing the noise. There in 
the light of a full moon was a breath- 
taking scene. The floor of the canyon 
was literally covered with horses — 
thousands of them —the largest band 
of living mustangs I have ever seen, 
manes and tails whipping about quiver- 
ing flanks, heels kicking, and hoofs 
pounding. Then as quickly as they ap- 
peared they sank from view in their 
mad rush down tbe basin, rounding a 
sharp bend and fording the Arivipa a 
half mile or so beyond. A long shrill 
cry drew our attention to the leader. 
No one spoke. Seconds of silence passed 
after the bunch had disappeared. 

I had often dreamed of a horse like 
that leader. Here was ‘a living horse 
that seemed to have stepped from my 
imagination. He raced majestically far 
ahead of the others, his silvery mane 
flowing in the wind, his snowy white 
tail parallel with the ground. Pounding 
hooves bore his graceful body over the 
rocky paths. As sure as a mountain goat 
he leaped over slippery rocks and 
treacherous gulleys. Deep shadows re- 
vealed tense muscles beneath his light 
bay hide. No one slept the remainder 
of the night. Such exclamations as “I 
tell ya, Red, he’s the most likely lookin’ 
piece of hoss flesh that ever saw day- 
light” were heard in hoarse whispers 
among the excited punchers. The bald- 
headed cook’s loud bellow of, “Come 
an’ git it or I'll throw it out,” came none 
too soon for me. 

After finishing his hardtack and cof- 
fee, the boss called us all around the 
fire and told us his plans of capture. 
I don’t believe there’s any “waddie” 
west of the Mississippi that knows 
horses any better than Red Saunders, 
our foreman. He wrangled horses from 
the time he was old enough to sit a 
saddle till now when his legs are so 
bent out of shape, he can’t make time 
across a corral on foot. Well, old Red 
motioned us to cluster around the big 
log on which he was seated. Then with 
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a piece of match he outlined the canyon 
and surrounding country. 

In the middle of the gorge rose a 
towering plateau about a quarter mile 
long and five hundred yards wide. The 
Arivipa flowed on one side between the 
wall of the canyon and the wall of the 
butte. On the other side a rock pass 
narrowed to a small opening about forty 
feet across. Through this pass horses 
ran every night; then they came out into 
the river basin and raced along one side 
until they came to another ford. Red 
planned to close up the narrow end of 
the pass with a huge gate and camou- 
flage another gate at the opening of the 
pass. He sent some of us out to get 
poles, and some to stretch wire, while 
others cut white rag strips from old 
sheets. We rode in pairs, so Tim and I 
started up the trail to get logs. I rode 
a big Morgan and Tim’s mount was a 
little bay mustang, both wiry breeds of 
horses suited to hauling logs or sitting 
back on a rope. We brought two poles 





apiece and laid them on a rapidly rising 
pile. 

By night, we had about thirty poles 
piled near the camp. Wild horse trap- 
ping was nothing new to most of us, 
but this was different. We were after a 
beautiful prize as evasive as a criminal 
genius. We slept by watches, each pair 
being given two hours’ watch. Tim and 
I had the first watch just before mid- 
night. Charlie and Red took the grave- 
yard watch. All the other “waddies” 
were given the less important watches. 

I lay in bed looking up at the stars 
and wishing that I owned that horse. 
Over in another bunk, the steady 
breathing of Tim told me he had dozed 
off and that certain punchers were snor- 
ing louder than others. As time wore 
on I dropped off to sleep. 

Then it came, the slow, ever-increas- 
ing rumble far off up the canyon. I had 
settled in my “soogans” after my watch 
with Tim when the sound roused me 
from a half-asleep. Tim was already at 


the canyon edge looking up the basin 
with Charlie and Red. No one else had 
heard it yet, so Red» bawled for all 
hands to get up. This was hardly neces- 
sary though as the thundering hooves 
had increased to such volume that the 
men were either crawling from beneath 
blankets or running over-to join the 
others. Here and there glimpses of Palo- 
mino could be caught through branches 
of trees or between boulders, “Thar he 
is,” someone would shout. “See — see — 
thar roundin’ thet leetle bend.” Some 
thought it risky to camp so near the 
pass, but as Red said, “They make sich 
a fuss acomin’ down through thar, an’ 
we'uns ’er hyar so high they'd never 
notice us.’ 

The next day’s work consisted of get- 
ting the logs down into the pass, build- 
ing the gates, and stringing cable. Red 
used wire about the size of your little 
finger. The wire was smooth and strong, 
with rags tied every fifteen feet to flut- 
ter in the breeze. When the band rushed 
up against the gate, they would shy at 
the bright cloths and fewer would hit 
the wire. Some horses were bound to 
be killed, no matter what method was 
used, but this was the most practical 
and killed fewer horses. Building the 
barrier took several days of hard work, 
but when it was finished it might easily 
have “heldea freight train,” as Charlie 
put it. When the trap was completed, 
the gate was swung wide and covered 
with branches and carefully laid with 
rocks. The horses would come down 
the ravine, enter the pass, and hit the 
barrier at the other end. Then they 
would mill around, start -back up the 
other way, and meet with the gate at 
that end, which would be swung shut 
and bolstered with hewn-log poles. It 
was a good plan. Red was proud of it. 

In the afternoon the work was com- 
pleted, and all rested. About eleven 
o'clock each one slipped quietly to his 
place either at gates or bolster beams 
or supports used to withstand the shock 
of the horses’ bodies against the gates. 

Then for the third time the quiver- 
ing earth told us the herd was coming 
down the canyon. As they drew near, 
the shaking ground began to rumble, 
and like peals of thunder the sound 
echoed down the gorge. Every nerve 
was tense, every heart pounding. My 
cheeks tingled, and something seemed 
to prick me in my chest. I peeped be- 
tween two rails of the fence and saw 
the mad stampede of horses coming 
down upon us. I tightened my grip on 


the support I was holding and clenched 


my teeth. 
(To be continued next week) 
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CONVERT IT 
INTO CASH 


OBBIES are a hobby with 16-year- 

old Dick Koessler, sophomore at 
St. Constance High School in Chicago. 
And the more profitable they are the 
better he likes them. 

His latest interest is making Indian 
style bracelets, a skill he learned at 
junior high school in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where he was living for a while 
during the early part of this year, The 
bracelets are woven in bright, attractive 
designs. 

Although making costume jewelry is 
a hobby with Dick, selling it is a busi- 
ness. He sells his products both through 
department stores and directly to retail 
customers who give him orders for par- 
ticular color schemes or patterns. And 
he has enthusiastic plans for expansion. 

“What I really want to do,” Dick 
says, “is to hire other people to make 
the bracelets. Then I can spend my time 
selling and getting new outlets. I have 
three employees, now, a boy and two 
girls. They can do the work at home and 
it doesn’t take long to learn. We make 
earrings and headbands, too, and sets of 
different pieces of jewelry that match.” 

Dick and his employees work out 
their own color combinations for the 
weaving, usually following Indian pat- 
terns, Sometimes they try out original 
ideas in design, or they personalize the 
bracelets by weaving in initials. Produc 
tion methods, of course, have to be tail- 
ored to fit the materials that are avail- 
able. Dick finds that plastic-coated cot- 
ton, from which the bracelets are woven, 
is the most adaptable. “It comes in 
strips, in different colors, But I can’t 
always get the same width, and the nar- 
row requires more turns. The weaving 
pattern has to be changed according to 
the width. The bracelets are based on a 
flexible metal band so that they are ad- 
justable to the wrist, and the headbands 
are woven over lucite. It’s flexible, too, 
and lighter weight.” 

Even before this jewelry venture, 
Dick was in business. He made and sold 
the Ringo Trick, a puzzle constructed 
of wood, rope, and washers. 

Because of his business enterprises, 
Dick doesn’t have as much time as he 
would like for his stamp and coin col- 
lections, for gathering additional perfect 
butterfly and moth specimens, nor for 
bowling, his favorite sport. One thing 
he will find time for is college — after 
he graduates from high, 





Reprinted from Vocational Trends by 
special permission. 
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Get shots that are full of life, and enter’ 


Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS —— 


G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it 
easy for your camera! They give you 
plenty of light to make sure o “prize” 
shots ... help you get better pictures 
anytime, anywhere. Try G-E Midgets 
and enter your poroues. 


Two re tips: on “open flash” G-E’s @ j ia = 

Speed Midget (SM) stops action with =. aig 
the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for . . 
synchronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 





If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflash lamps, try 
G-E Reflectorfloods (R-2). Combine reflector and 
photoflood lamp. Fit any light socket. Continuous No. 6 
light for snapshots on fast film. Focal-plane 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 




























































THE REASONS WHY (for Girls) 


Keep to the right! Take the quiz, then read below. 


1. Your poise really suffers when you’re put together with 
pins — they’re too likely to pop at the critical moment! Plan 
a regular time for Upkeep: sew on missing snaps and but- 
tons; secure floppy shoulder straps; catch up saggy hems. 

2. Wild shades of nail polish and three inch talons are a 
sure sign of the gal who has just started to wear polish 
and goes gaga over the idea. Sparkly, gay polish gets 
the nod — when it isn’t chipped (ugh!) and when your nails 

é 3 
are filed down to a becoming and reasonable length. 

3. It’s bad enough that the un-hungs make your room 
look like a small tornado spent the night there, but the worst 
thing is the hard-to-get-out wrinkles in your clothes. Hang 
up your clothes when you undress, then you won't forget. 

4. If your hair gets “that sad look” just before you wash it, 
then you don’t make with the soap and water often enough! 
Once a week will keep oily hair in good shape; once every 
two, with frequent brushings, for dry scalps. 

5. If you leave the Mark of the Vampire on the rims of 
things, you just plain didn’t know how to put on lipstick. When 
you're an upperclassman, and Mother gives the go-sign, then 
learn to do it right! Apply it evenly, smoothly (and not two 
inches thick) over the natural contours of lips, dust with 
powder, blot with tissue. 

6. Everything that touches your face should be absolutely 
clean. A grimy powder puff can grind trouble right into a 
sensitive young skin. And don’t think you even have to use 
face powder to be in the glamour-class! Did you know that 
lots of the younger movie stars wear theirs clean and shiny? 

7. You're not kidding anyone, even yourself, when you 
think you can substitute perfume for a bath! Warm water, a 
clean, thick wash cloth, and a mild soap are wonderful for 
your disposition, your complexion, and your popularity! And 
don’t forget to use a deodorant! 

8. Grimy seams and greyish shoulder straps are strictly re- 
pulsive. Underthings should be washed as soon as possible 
after wearing. Try a nightly laundry session, instead of leav- 
ing it all for Saturday — or for Mother to do! 

9. Don’t get the reputation for being a Gloomy Gertie be- 
cause your smiles are too seldom and too small. Make with 
the toothbrush, and you'll smile more often! 

10. This back-view check-up is especially important. Start 
at the top and go down: Is your hair neatly in place, shoul- 
ders brushed off, belt untwisted, skirt pressed, hem even, slip 
out of sight, seams straight, and your heels on “even keel?” 
Go on, then, and have a good time! You will, too, because 


you look your best. 





To find out how you rate in the Personal 
Appearance Department, answer these ques- 
tions. Give yourself 10 points for every “‘no, 
then see how you stack up with the Score Board. 


4a 





QUIZ (for Girls) 


1. Are you a pin-up girl — not the Grable variety? Do 
you rely on safety pins to hold yourself together? 

2. Are you a polish-picker and/or a “‘haunted house” 
character with long, claw-like fingernails? 

3. Do you leave your clothes in those small, limp 
heaps, when you undress at night? 

4. Does your hair get that lank, depressed look about 
two days before you decide to wash it? 

5. Do you leave sticky smudges of lipstick on the rims 
of teacups and glasses? 

6. Look your powder puff straight in the face — does 
it have a saggy, middle-aged look? 

7. Do you ever rely on talcum or perfume to camou- 
flage the fact that you skipped the soap-and-water 
dept.? 

8. Would you be embarrassed to try on a new dress, 
in the slip you have on right now? 

9. Are you strictly the small-smile type? Do dingy 
teeth prevent your giving a good, big grin? 

10. Do you neglect a check-up, rear view, before you 
leave the house? 
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QUIZ,(for Boys) 
Don’t flip the page, fellas, this is for you, too! Remem- 
ber, rate yourself 10 points for every “no.” — 


1. Does your family have to brow-beat you into get- 
ting your hair cut? 

2. When you get through tying a necktie, does it re- 
semble a dish rag that’s had a Hard Life? 

3. Do your fingernails reveal the fact that you own 
ten shares of Real Estate — underneath the tips? 

4. Do you walk as if you had a hod of coal on your 
shoulders; sit as if you intended to sleep there? 

5. What about your trousers, hey, are they droopy at 
the knees and generally crease-less? 

6. Is the inside of your jacket collar in mourning? Is 
there a dark streak along the collar line? 

7. Do you turn in at night without first having a seri- 
ous session with your toothbrush? 

8. Right now, look at your shoes, Jackson! Do they 
need a good shine-up job? 

9. Does your top drawer lack a good rugged hair- 
brush — or a pair of them? 

10. Do you have a way of neglecting a regular, daily 
scrub in the old bath tub? 


’ youn Ole ? 


* GOOD GROOMING QUOTIENT 
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SCORE BOARD 


90-100 Smooth One, nothing less; 
70-90 Borderline Case. If you are “in,” it’s strictly skin-of-the-teeth, 
50-70 Brown Around the Edges, definitely. 

0-50 Very Gloomy, indeed. But come on, crawl out of it! You can be 
a Smooth One in two shakes of a tooth brush. Just take the tips 
in the “reason why” columns. 





THE REASONS WHY (for Boys) 


1. A loud shout from the Complaints Corner is from those 
who object strenuously to high school boys’ haircuts — or lack 
of them. “Either he’s a long-hair, or else he’s a short-cut,” they 
lament. The idea is to reach a happy medium between the 
shaggy-dog and shorn-lamb stage. 

2. A well-tied tie is no mean trick, we grant you that. But 
it is the mark of a Joe-in-the-know. Patience, perseverance 
and a few tips from an expert tie-tier are the recipe. Watch 
Dad do it, but watch him in the mirror. 

3. Everybody notices hands, and you can’t keep them in 
your pockets all the time! If you've been greasing the car 
or tending the furnace, that's fine; but your hands and finger 
nails shouldn't bear the evidence. Scrub and more scrub! __ 

4. Ever envy a Marine — how sharp he looks in that uni- 
form? Well, it isn’t the uniform as much as it is the way the 
guy inside it stands! A shuffly gait and a slouchy stance make 
any fellow look gawky — make him feel the same way. 

5. Hey, don’t sling those slacks over the chair — they'll 
look as if you slept in them instead of your bed. Hang them 
up; give them the brush-off — especially cords. And here’s 
something Every Young Man Should Know: how to press a 
pair of pants. Ask your Mother to show you. 

6. A lot of boys seem to expect the girls they’re seen 
with to look “straight out of the band-box,” while they go 
around in ancient sweatshirts that have been everywhere but 
the laundry. Sweaters and jackets should be washed or 
cleaned about twice as often as usual! 

7. The old two-a-day with the tooth brush is even more 
important than you suspect. You've heard it, before, but it’s 
worth repeating, because it cuts down on cavities, keeps your 
teeth white, and “takes your breath away.” 

8. Maybe you didn’t know this but, with things a girl no- 
tices, it’s feet first! Are his shoes shined? Thumbs up. Are they 
lop-heeled, dusty, and the laces dangling? Thumbs down. 
A neat shine is something you can accomplish with polish, a 
soft cloth, and elbow grease. Simple, isn’t it? 

9. Don’t look now, but in a few short years some of you 
are going to start worrying about the beginning of a Bald 
Spot. If you start now with the brush business, you won't look 
like the “Surrey with the Fringe on Top” later. Wash your 
hair once a week with a good shampoo. Keep it in place and 
in condition with hair tonic. 

10. Did you know that you're growing new skin all the 
time, and that the old epidermis is coming off all the time? 
That and the Perspiration Problem are two good reasons for 
frequent baths and showers. A daily suds session does a lot 
towards making friends and influencing people. 




















SHE SURE 
TIES THE GUYS TO con t 
HER APRON STRINGS! /] A\\\ 





In a Kitchen, 
She’s Bewitchin’ 


Like to learn a simple, short-cut way to bake 
breads and tidbits? Then .iere’s the 
that really pays off! 





No KNEADING! This exciting new book | 
TBLLS ALL about Ann Pillsbury’s startling 


new baking discovery that saves up to one 
half of your baking time. You don’t knead 
the dough. And you come up with baked 
nifties that are good. 
Send 25c for this BIG, COLORFUL, 64- 
PAGE BOOK of basic recipes and fascin- 
ating variations. Mail coupon with 
your quarter TODAY! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ee EO TC OO TT 


Pillsbury’s Home Service Center | 
Dept. 46/1 | 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota | 
Here’s my quarter, for which send your ! 
new 64-page ““NO-KNEAD” recipe book. 


Name. 
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Ann Pillsbury, Director 1 | 


LAW SCHOOL 


12 Years $800 a year 
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DO YOU WANT TO BE A LAWYER? 
By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Follow Kent Reed’s preparation for his career. After graduating from high school, 
he takes 2 years’ pre-legal work at college, then 3 years in law school, passes the 
bar exam in his state and hangs out his shingle. Find out the training needed before 


you choose a career. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


Greenland is the largest island in the 
world? 

George Washington was the only 
President who served without pay? 

Icebergs are larger and more numer- 
ous at the South Pole than at the North 
Pole? 

The boundary line between Canada 
and the United States consists of more 
water than land? 

The earth gains about 100,000 tons 
in weight during a year, mostly from 
dust from the sky? 

Australia is the only continent in the 
world with no international boundaries? 

Captive balloons for military observa- 
tion were first used in the Civil War? 

The first bathtub in the United 
States, installed in Ohio, was encased 
in mahogany, lined with sheet metal 


| and weighed 1,750 pounds? 


Tennessee was once called the State 
of Franklin? 

Black pepper and white pepper come 
from the same berries? 

No creature shows more perfect 
streamlining than a fur seal swimming? 


Popcorn was first eaten by white men 
in this country at the first Thanksgiving 
dinner in 1630 in Massachusetts? 

The Suez Canal is about twice as long 
as the Panama Canal? 

The only active volcano in the United 
States is Mt. Lassen in California? 

There is no rice in rice paper since 
it is made from the pith of a tree native 
to Formosa? 

Most dairy herds give about twice as 
much milk in the spring as in the fall? 

Many living plants have been found 
in the Dead Sea? 

Ice hockey originated in Scandinavia 
in the 14th century? 

Bailey of Barnum & Bailey was chris- 
tened James Anthony McGinnis? 

Mistletoe grows chiefly on the apple 
tree? 

Vermont is the only inland state in 
New England? 

Silver is the best conductor of elec- 
tricity? 

The Caspian Sea, world’s largest lake, 
is more than five times as large as Lake 
Superior? 
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ollowing — 
the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


COLONEL EFFINGHAM’S 
RAID (20th Century-Fox. Di- 
rected by Irving Pichel. Pro- 
duced by Lamar Trotti). 


Colonel W. Seaborn Effingham is of 
the military tradition that says it has 
“not yet begun to fight.” The Colonel 
(Charles Coburn) has been retired from 
the army. He returns to the Southern 
town of Fredericksville. People expect 
him to settle down to a peaceful, leisure- 
ly old age. 

But, not Colonel Effingham! Instead, 
he charges forth in a campaign against 
“dirty politics.” The resulting battle 
makes for some of the best comedy that 
has appeared in several months. Yet, 
the fun does not overshadow an impor- 
tant moral. 


MISS SUSIE SLAGLE’S (Para- 
mount. Directed by John Berry. 
Produced by John Houseman). 


a 


This is a story about a group of stu- 
dents in medical school. The boys in 
the story all live at Miss Susie Slagle’s 
boarding house. Miss Susie (Lillian 


Gish) is an old maid whose life revolves | 


around the success of “her boys.” 
The chief merit of the picture is that 


it presents medical school as a “tough | 
grind” and never attempts to glamorize | 


it. Nor does it glamorize the students. 
Sonny Tufts plays the part of a Vermont 
farm boy who has saved his money for 
years to be able to go to medical school. 
Pat Phelan takes the role of a shy chap 
who wants to go to China where good 
doctors are so needed. Billy de Wolfe, 
as a wise-cracking third year man, keeps 
the picture from being too sober. 

None of the acting is remarkable. 
But it has a nice warmth and sincerity. 
Anyone interested in medicine as a ca- 
reer will find here some interesting 
glimpses of what is before him. 


Movie Check List 


Drama: ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. “The Spanish Main. 
¥¥Saratoga Trunk. ““Johnny in the 
Clouds. “The Man in Grey. ““Confidential 
Agent. ““Spellbound. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“What Next, Corporal Hargrove? 

Musical: “Mexicana. ““Yolanda and the 
Thief. 

Mystery: “Danger Signal. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 
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“Powerho 
Breakfast 


Famous Coaches Recommend 


QUAKER 
OATS 


Leads All Natural Grain Cereals 
in Vitamin B,, Protein and 
Food-Energy 
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“Quaker Oats is the cereal which I rec- 
ommend for young athletes who want 
foods that will help them be stars.’’ All 
these famous coaches agree on that: Nibs 


Price, “Pops” Harrison, Ray Meyers, Y 
Adolph Rupp, Hugh Devore, “Fritz” la 
Crisler and Henry Frnka. 

And no wonder Quaker Oats wins 4 


overwhelming support from hundreds of 
food authorities and leading coaches! For 
whole-grain oatmeal is favored by Nature 
over ail natural cereals in the great key 
stamina elements Protein. In “Energy” 
Vitamin B, to help athletes fight fatigue 
...and in Food-Energy itself! Enjoy a 
steaming bowl of delicious, hot Quaker 
Oats tomorrow morning. It’s voted 

best-tasting ... best for you! 


“Quaker Oats 
and Mother's Oats 
are the Same” 


; ; 
| THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
: Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois i 
! Piease send me my copy of ‘‘How to Play Winning Basketball’’ by Adolph Rupp. ; 
; Trade-mark from package of Quaker or Mother’s Oats, together with Sc, is enclosed. 
; ' 
' PERT, 56.010 0.05:o 0.06 000094.06 0.00065: 40.0 6$ 555 EWN SNES 6400 69 hs6645 Neh S ONE ! 
' 
§ SELENE. . weer cc ccrccccccscccccectccccccccecccs 0004 se Neen cceeecsesses ened i 
i eee Mueteerawastsseeataaieeaes o6gA0% S000 0's que Seate. ... «0 000% camel H 
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What did he mean 
calling me 





TAKE A LOOK inthe mirror, Pal! Maybe you'll 
see what they’re talking about. Sure, you 
can go around knocking guys out if you want 
to. But why not stop in at a drug store today 
and get a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil for 
that hair of yours? 





DOES YOUR HAIR look as well groomed and | 


neat as this? If it doesn’t, then you really 
should be using Wildroot Cream-Oil. Better 
get a bottle today! It lets you groom your 
hair any way you like. Doesn’t have that 
sissy smell! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC WILDROOT CREAM- OIL 
contains soothing LANOLIN ! It grooms 
hair, relieves dryness and removes loose dan- 
druff. You can get it at your barber or drug 
counter. For 10 day trial supply, send 10c to 
Department SM-A, Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


AVS? 
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eeee AND TUNE IN: 
The Woody Herman 
Show every Saturday , eonmeias 
on 183 ABC (Blue) ud for Lh 

Network Stations, 8:00 
P.M. (EST). 
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QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. WINTER IN EUROPE 


Check, in the following list, those 
nations in which there will be great 
danger of starvation and disease this 
winter as a result of wartime ravages. 





1. Poland 9. Italy 

2. Greece 10. Bulgaria 

8. Argentina 11. Finland 

4. Russia 12. Mexico 

5. Sweden 13. Yugoslavia 

| 6. France 14. Britain 

7. Bolivia 15. Peru e 
8. Czechoslovakia 16. Germany 


ll. U. S. SCIENCE 
Mark each statement T (true), F 


| (false), or O (opinion). 


1. The traditional sources of support 


are becoming less plentiful. 


2. Industrial corporations are inter- 
ested mainly in applied research. 
8. The proposed National Research 


| Foundation would not grant funds to 


private laboratories. 

4. The -Kilgore bill would lead to 
political control of scientists. 

5. The bill provides that discoveries 
made with the help of public funds 
should remain the property of the sci- 
entist making them. 

6. The Magnuson proposal would 
keep the scientists of the Research 
Foundation free from any democratic 
contro] 





ill. PEOPLE IN THE HEADLINES 
Each of the following names has fig- 

ured in recent headlines. Check the 

news item which correctly applies to 


| each. 


1. Vannevar Bush: (a) testified be- 
fore the Pearl Harbor committee; (b) 
directed the Wartime Office of Scien- 
| tific Research and Development; (c) 
restored the priorities system on build- 
ing materials. 

2. William D, Mitchell: (a) read the 
indictment of Nazi criminals at Nurem- 
berg; (b) resigned as counsel to the 
Pearl Harbor committee; (c) was hung 
as a British Quisling. 

8. Herbert Lehman: (a) is Director- 
| General of UNRRA; (b) introduced a 

Senate bill for science research; (c) 
| resigned from the State Department. 
| 4. Wilson Wyatt: (a) led the UAW 
strike in Detroit; (b) introduced a full 
|employment bill; (c) was appointed 
| Housing Expediter. 

5. Eurico Dutra: (a) was elected 
President of Brazil; (b) formed an 








Italian coalition cabinet; (c) committed 
suicide in Japan. 


IV. IRAN 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Iran is the official] name for: (a) 
Afghanistan; (b) Saudi Arabia; (c) 
Lebanon; (d) Iraq; (e) Persia. 

2. Most Iranians are: (a) rich land 
holders; (b) tenant farmers; (c) mem- 
bers of migratory tribes; (d) sailors and 
fishermen. 

8. The capital of Iran is: (a) Cairo; 
(b) Baghdad; (c) Bandar Shah; (d) 
Teheran. 

4. Most of the country is: (a) high 
table land; (b) rich farm country; (c) 
malarial jungles; (d) frozen wasteland. 

5. The coastal strips lie along: (a) 
the Mediterranean; (b) the Indian 
Ocean; (c) the Persian Gulf and Cas- 
pian Sea; (d) the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

6. The majority of Iranians are: (a) 
Greek Catholics; (b) Mohammedans; 
(c) Buddhists; (d) Roman Catholics; 
(e) Hindus. 


WHADDYUNO? 
A General Information Quiz 
SCRAMBLED NICKNAMES 


How many of these famous people of 
the past and present can you identify 
from their nicknames? Write their real 
name in the spaces following each one. 

1. The Iron Duke: 
. The Brown Bomber: 
. The Beast of Belsen: 
The Great Commoner: 
The Tiger of France: 
The Voice: 
The Good Gray Poet: 
The Desert Fox: 
The Hangman of Europe: 
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10. The Angel of Crimea: — 
11. The Look: 
12. The Swamp Fox: 

13. The Little Flower: —_____ 
14. The Swedish Nightingale: ___ 





15. The Wizard of Menlo Park: 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Fumimaro Konoye (fa mi ma ré ké né é) 
former Jap premier. 

Ebrahim Hakimi (é bra hém hi ké mé) 
Iranian Prime Minister. 

Alcide de Gasperi (al ché dé dé gas pé 
ri) Italian premier. 


Eurico Dutra (&é6 ré k6 doo tra) Brazilian 


president. 
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ON THE AIR on our way in” 
ined OFF THE AIR 
THE WINNER? 
h The battle is on! Choose your side, 
hrase. 
and then choose your partner. The new 
(a) RCA Victor Show, Battle of Music 
3 (ce) (NBC — Sun, at 4:30 p.m.), pits swing 
enthusiasts against champions of the 
1 land classics. Deems Taylor represents the 
— interests of the “longhairs”; Leonard 
rs and Feather, music columnist and song- 
; writer, pitches for the “hepcats.” 
Cairo; Raymond Paige and his orchestra and 
5 (d) chorus interpret the compositions under 
' debate. The program hands down no 
) high decision on the winner. But both “hep- 
y; (c) cats” and “longhairs” get a gwod taste of 
mye what the other half likes. Don’t miss it! 
B: (a) 
Indian SCIENCE SURVEY 
d Cas- 





Science is getting some well-deserved 
- ' publicity in the airwaves. Latest comer 

(a) to the science radio programs is Explor- 
edans; ing the Unknown (MBS— Sun. at 9 
tholics; p.m.). This show presents the brighter 





































side of science, dramatizing the work of 
practical scientists who have developed 
new techniques and inventions to make 
; safer, easier and happier lives for aver- 
Nuiz age families. Sherman Dryer, whose two_ Tue day iscom- telephone company through the 
previous network shows The Human ing when auto- nearest of several receiving and 
wihiel Ade enture and Chicago Round Table mobiles and __ sending stations. 
| wa won the Peabody award as outstanding k ill b ae ; Bsa : 
oes educational programs, is producer and a: oe > Compre on It is similar to the Bell System’s 
4 neal director. wheels. In touch with their offices ship-to-shore radiotelephone ser- 
waite MARITIME MYSTERIES by the telephone - the dashboard, vice used widely in coastal, harbor 
—_——. delivery-truck drivers will be able and inland waters before the war 
ares Are you fed up with the detective- ie tals cose of laeniente ead ; Cs 
sus meets-corpse-gets-killer type of radio a : ; — Installations of this new mobile 
mystery? If so, just twist your dial to without making extra trips. radiotelephone service in a num- 
It's Maritime (CBS—Tues. at 11:30 Callers from cars will talk over _ ber of large cities will depend upon 
p.m.), which features unsolved — two-way radiotelephones that will how rapidly production of new 
teries of the sea. Bill Clarke, the show’s - ; : : i é 
writer, has dug up numerous weird in- be linked with the land lines of the —_ radio equipment can get going. 
2 cidents of the sea which include liberal 
doses of missing ships and ghost vessels. 
All that is definitely known about these BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
se nautical mysteries is told in narrative 
— form, and then followed up by a drama- i 
—. tized “solution.” Some briny notes are wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN " “” 
_ added by Tom Glazer, ballad singer. FOR ONLY 10c! pa Get in the FUN GROOVE with 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received e } / 
) Park: | GOOD LISTENING or ng Fg iy A ee 
: countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and be 
Assignment Home, that excellent | stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value And youll need all the 
series concerning the problems of vet- a ge cg te ee skill and “science” you 
erans, is back on the air (CBS — Sat. at pre ben F I STAME 6 Bert.tt actions tis Vals Y can muster . . . to master 
kd nd é) 3:00 p.m.). The scripts are based on the many tricky games 
: - : . . : wrapped up ir ina Cie Crokinole Game Board! The 
case histories from the files of the United Carrom 85" ts on 05-geme board . . . a0 lend Coed ies 
a ké mé) States Veterans Administration, and ae a perme; ane any time. Other Carrom Games include Nok-Hockey, Kikit, 
j General Omar Bradley — Administrator PA a 2S of School, Church, Dra- / Ay | Commando and a variety of exciting Carrom-Crokinole Com- 
1é gas pé of Veterans Affairs — was guest speaker as. paaecian ase Ritts. Sun yest taster tse See 
Brazilial on the first broadcast. R525 2120 *iitas Sth for 78 og. OS 
(All program hours wet are E.S.T.) Buy U. S. Vi ctory Stamps 
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TEP right up, folks, and take a gander Seite ~~ Coulter Coulter Coulter | Coulter Hughes Coulter Coulter 
at the super all-American football Army | Army _|__ Army —|_ Army | Purdue | Army _|_ Army 
Amling Amling Amling Amling 
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all over the country helped us pick it for [enrer| Scott | Mancha | Mancha | Mancha | Scott Mancha | Mancha | 
you = Navy __| Alabama _ | Alabama | Alabama | Navy | Alabama _ | Alabama 
e : . Green Green Green Green. | Sparlin ; | Green Green 
We took the six best all-Americans, | Guord dime | tomy | - domy “Army | U.C.L-A. | Army _|_ Army 
laid ’em side by side, and counted Tackle ~ Saviteky Nemets ~~ itsky a" | Savitsky | § Savitsky | Savitsky 
enn rmy enn enn enn Penn Penn 
schnozzles. The players who got the fF | = ee Ee : om! 
. des é Morris Bechtol Ravensberg Foldberg_ Bechtol Be chtol | Bechtol 
most votes in each position became our ; No’thw’st’n | Texas Indiana __|__ Army Texas | Texas Texas 
. Fenimore Fenimore Fe nimore Fenimore | Gilmer | Gilt | Fenimore | 
super team. Back e ume limer | 
: . |Okla.A.& M.| Okla.A.& M.|Okla.A.& M. |Okla.A.2 M.|_ Alabama a | Alabama _|Okla. A. & M. 
This year only 20 players received [F —D wm 3 - _—y 
Y¥ « ayers a Davis Davis | Davis Davis Davis 
es ; Sear | avis avis I avi 
votes. Last season 27 stars got into the ‘ |__ Army Army | Army | Army | Army | Army Army 
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act. Three play ers ee picke d by every- Back |_ St. Mary’s | St. ~ Mary’s_ 8 Alabama _|_St. Mary’s St. — St. Mary’ *s St. iany's 
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the Army touchdown twins; and Warren Army _| _ Army Army Army Army Army Army 
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Amling, Ohio State’s iron guard. 
Five others missed 100 per cent by That was by Michigan, who was 
just one vote. They were: Dick Duden, drubbed, 28-7. 


Navy; DeWitt Coulter and John Green, The Army now has won 18 straight 

Army; George Savitsky, Pennsylvania; games over the past two seasons. In that 

and Herman Wedemeyer, St. Mary's. time, they have scored 916 points to 
Army ran away with the team honors, _ their opponents’ 81. 

Four Cadets made our first team; two As in 1944, it was the 17- and 18- 


others received mention. This was only year-old players who gave college foot- 
logical. Army owned the best eleven in ball its big lift. The Pacific Coast 
the land last season. Only once were champs, St. Mary’s, had twenty-two 17- 


they held to less than five touchdowns! year-olds on its squad. 
ad . 
\ \ in with Venus 


| | ... one of the 24 Cash Prizes 


for your pencil drawings PLUS a 






























Special Supplementary Award... 


ON'T miss thi 

talents. Enter your pencil drawings im 
the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes 
fered by VENUS. And—win one of 
the Special Supplementary Awards 
—A Venus Drawing Pencil ‘‘Pal- 
ette.” This portfolio of these 
famous pencils will be 
awarded to every prize 
winner in classifications 
1 through 18. (See 
Rules Booklet). A winning tip from the professionals 

AKE sure that your pencil renderings and 

preliminary pencil work achieve the prop- 


See Your Art 


Instructor! er depth and effect. Do as the professionals do. 


Use VENUS Drawing Pencils that are accurately 
graded in all 17 degrees or shades of black. 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





Michigan boasted several players 18 
or under, Sq did Columbia. The latter’s 
star back was_a 17-year-old freshman 
named Gene Rossides. 

Just two of our all-star picks this sea- 
son — Davis and Blanchard — were on 
our super team last year. Three others — 
Savitsky, Green and Bechtol — got one 
vote each in 1944, while Fenimore gar- 
nered three votes. 

Two of our 1944 all-stars — Paul 
Walker, Yale end, and Bob Jenkins, 
Navy back — didn’t even get a vote this 
year. Jenkins was out most of the sea- 
son with injuries, while Walker slowed 
down to a walk-a. 


Buffalo-Boy Blanchard 


Everybody agreed that Doc Blan- 
chard was the best player of the year. 
The Army fullback was a one-man gang. 
Everytime he cracked a line, he spelled 
m-u-r-d-e-r, Standing six-feet tall, weigh- 
ing 210 pounds, Doc was a fine booter, 
a savage blocker and tackler, and a buf- 
falo-like bucker. 

His buddy, Glenn Davis, was only a 
shade behind in the best-player voting. 
If Blanchard was a buffalo, Davis was a 
deer. Doc ran right over you. Glenn 
scooted around you. Between them, 
they accounted for 37 touchdowns. 
There are teams that don’t score that 
many touchdowns in two seasons. 

Forgive us for drooling so much about 
them. But you'd feel the same way if 
you ever saw them in action. 

Army’s opponents next year won't 
breathe easier. The touchdown twins 
will be back, along with seven other 
first stringers. It'll take an atomic bomb 
to stop ‘em. - 

In passing, a word about the best 
gridder we saw last season — Steve Van 
Buren of the pro Philadelphia Eagles. 
He was Blanchard and Davis combined 
— big, fast, powerful and shifty. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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You still have 
a good chance... 


WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 





$225 CASH PRIZES 
FOR GENERAL DESIGN 


Any student from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade, in any school in the 
United States or Canada, may enter 
a design for any kind of material — 
paper, fabric, wood, plastic, linoleum, 
oilcloth or metal. You can‘t lose any- 
thing and you may win honor and cash, 
so why not try? 


$75 CASH PRIZES 
FOR FINGER PAINTING 


You don’t need any special talent or 
equipment to do Finger Painting. It’s so 
easy that even kindergartners can turn 
out excellent work, so why not see what 
you can do with fascinating, easy-to-use 
Finger Paint? 


Send For These Free Booklets 


If you don’t yet have a copy of the 
Awards Rules booklet, ask your teacher 
or write Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Specify 
Art Awards. At the same time send to 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., for free “S.A.” 
booklets showing how to use Gold Medal 
art products. 


Use Prize-Winning 
Art Products 


Gold Medal art products are so named 
because they have won gold medal 
awards wherever exhibited. Use Artista 
Tempera, Artista Water Colors, Artista 
Powder Paint, Crayola Wax Crayons, 
Perma, Besco, Pos-Ter-Art Colored Chalk 


Crayon, Shaw Finger-Paint — they may . 


help you win a Scholgstic Award! 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4) East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














Tough Customer 


“How many chickens have ‘you to- 
day?” asked the new customer. 

“Oh, about six, Ma’am.” 

“Tough or tender?” 

“Some are tough and some tender.” 

“Well, I keep boarders. Pick out 
three of the toughest, please.” 

With this unusual request the de- 
lighted grocer complied at once. 

Whereupon the customer coolly laid 
her hand on the others and said: “Then 
I'll take these.” 


Magazine Digest 


No, Primroses Today .. . 


A curb cruising wolf pulled his car 
up beside a cute bobby-soxer and asked, 
“Going my way, baby?” 

Said the bobby-soxer, “No! I get a 
harp at the end of mine.” 

P.M. 


Old: Maid: a girl who knows all the 
answers, but is never asked the ques- 
tions. 

Judge 


Culture without Tears 

A ladies’ club in New Jersey invited 
a female book reviewer to speak at its 
May meeting. She told the plot of a 
triple-A tear jerker, and the entire 
assembly broke into tears. All but one, 
that is—a lady who sat dry-eyed and 
unmoved through the entire recital. 
After the lecture, the reviewer asked 
her why she hadn’t cried. The lady’s 
answer stopped her cold. “Oh, I’m not 


a member,” she explained. 
Bennett Cerf 




















Saturday Evening Post 


“1 was in the neighborhood so | thought I’d 
drop in.” 

































WIN A CASH PRIZE! 


It’s so easy to add a stunning dash of 
color to your clothes with Prang Textile 
Colors. And you have every chance of 
winning a cash prize by submitting your 
entry in the American Crayon Textile De- 
sign contest. 


Prang Textile Colors do not fade or 
run, in washing or dry cleaning. 


Send today for the booklet, “DO IT 
YOURSELF,” which will show you how 
quickly, easily and inexpensively you can 
add bright, rich colors to 
anything made of cloth. 
You'll be thrilled to find 
that your blouses, skirts, 
scarfs, hankies, and ac- 
cessories are the envy of 
your crowd! The “DO IT 
YOURSELF” booklet is il- 
lustrated in 4 colors, and 
is yours with a new sheet 
of designs for only 25c. 


$900 CASH PRIZES! 


Ask your teacher how you may win a 
cash prize by entering the American 
Crayon TEXTILE DESIGN Contest; and 
for full details about the TEXTILE, 
POSTER, and PICTORIAL AWARDS 
sponsored by the American Crayon Com- 
pany in the “Scholastic” contest. 





Send coupen today — the booklet 
will help you win a cash prize! 











~ 
: THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY i 
; Dept. S-11 Sandusky, Ohio : 
1 Enclosed find 25¢ for booklet “DO IT i 
1 YOURSELF” and new sheet of designs. } 
! Name i 
1 i 
1 Address t 
I i State 8 
' City i 
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And it comes out in SCHOLASTIC 


CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS! 


If YOU have a tune running ‘round in your head— 


SEASON IT WITH Or, 7 AND GIVE IT A és 
PLEASING HARMONY... 2” CHANCE TO BE HEARD! 
SCHOLASTIC CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS, sponsored by THIS IS YOUR CHANCE 
Scholastic Magazines in association with the Music Educators TO WIN HONOR AND RECOGNITION 


National Conference, is open to all students regularly en- 

rolled in grades 7 through 12 of any public, private or paro- Enter ONE or ALL of these 6 music divisions— 
chial school. Cash prizes of $35.00, Ist place; $20.00; 2nd You are eligible to win more than one award! 
place; $10.00, third place; and 3 honorable mentions of 

$5.00 each will be given in each of 6 music divisions. IN 1. Song for ANY solo voice, with original accompaniment. 


ADDITION, the best music submitted will be broadcast on 2. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 
Satine setworksl 3. Composition for ANY solo instrument, with piano accompani- 
' 3 












PUT IT DOWN 
ON PAPER... 





ment. 


4. Part Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices WITH piano 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 24, 1946 accompaniment. 


5. Part Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices WITHOUT 


START YOUR ENTRIES NOW! piano accompaniment. 
6. Composition for not more than 6 instruments. 
Write for free Music Awards Rules Booklet Bn F5 
aia 4 CLASSIFICATIONS 3 AND 6 SPON- tT Ca 
containing complete instructions and de- = coprp py c c. CONN, LTD., (SB 
tails. No entry fee or charges of any kind. — ELKHART, INDIANA. Q y 




































SCHOLASTIC CREATIVE MUSIC AWARD New York 17 ee 


For the best audience in the world 


=the best drawing ink in the world HIG G Ins 


Milton Caniff, whose ‘‘Miss Lace” won the hearts of fighting 
men all over the world, calls the American GI ‘“‘the best 
audience in the world.” 

Whatever your audience, you'll reach it best—express your- 
self most accurately—with the medium of master artists and 
draftsmen—Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins 
Inks give you control and precision right down the line 
—control of purpose, control of technique—assuring 
you unequaled facility of use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
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Students on the Air 


N OPPORTUNITY that happens 

only once in a lifetime” was the 
general comment of the four. students 
who took part in the annual debate 
broadeast on the national high school 
debate topic over American Forum of 
the Air, Washington, D. C., Nov. 20. 

The student speakers, who visited the 
national capital as guests of Scholastic 
Magazines, were picked as outstanding 
debaters in their respective sections of 
the country on recommendation of the 
officers of the National University Ex- 
tension Association Committee on De- 
bate Materials, which cooperates in 
sponsoring the broadcast. They were 
Donald Marston, of Lewiston (Maine) 
High school; Ann Kelly, of Rockingham 
(North Carolina) High School; Rod Mc- 
Phee, of Eau Claire (Wisconsin) High 
School; and Franklin Reed, graduate of 
Reagan High School, Houston, Texas, 
now a freshman at the University of 
Texas. McPhee and Reed spoke for the 
Affirmative on the question: Resolved: 
That every able-bodied male citizen of 
the United States should have one year 
of full-time military training before at- 
taining age 24. Marston and Miss Kelly 
represented the Negative. 

The broadcast, which comprised one 
of the regular Tuesday evening pro- 
grams of the American Forum of the 
Air, originated from the studios of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System in the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, and was 
heard over the Mutual Network. Chair- 
man was Theodore Granik, founder and 
moderator of the Forum. 

The Affirmative students based their 
case for universal military training 
chiefly on the need for military security 
of the United States by building up a 
body of trained reserves as insurance 
against possible future “lightning” wars. 
The Negative countered by insisting 
that in the new atomic age such train- 
ing would be hopelessly behind the 
times, that it would fasten militarism on 
America, and that our only hope lay in 
world organization for peace. 

While in Washington the students 
were entertained at the Statler Hotel, 
and spent their leisure seeing the many 
exciting sights of the city. They visited 
the Capitol, saw both houses of Con- 
gress in action, were guests of their re- 
spective Congressmen in the House 
Restaurant, and attended hearings of 
the Senate’s Pearl Harbor Investigating 
Committee. Arrangements were handled 
by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of 
Scholastic Magazines, and A.inur Se- 
cord, editor of Scholastic Speaker and 


_ Debater. 





“THE BEST EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK | KNOW——” 


The best composition on this topic by an American high school student will be dramatized and 
presented by leading film stars as a national radio program broadcast from Hollywood during 
American Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, 1946, sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The student winner and his teacher will receive citations in Hollywood on this program, with 
all expenses paid for the trip. 

Co-chairmen of Brotherhood Week: Henry Noble McCracken, Basil O’Connor, David O. Selznick. 

Judges of the Contest: Henry Seidel Canby, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Willard E. 
Givens, George R. Zook, Mary Synon. 



















Rules and Instructions 

1. The composition must not exceed 500 words and should tell an incident from school, sports, war, 
church, or community life, illustrating how Americans of diverse backgrounds have worked together for 
the good of all. 

. Eligibility: All students in the 9th to 12th grade of any public, private or parochial school in the 
United States. 

3. Compositions | must be original, written for this contest, and will not be idered if entered in any 
other nati p 


. Manuscripts should be typed double spaced on plain paper, 81. x 11 inches. Names and home ad- 
dresses of student and of teacher, with names of school and city should be typed at upper right of 
first sheet. 


5. Each teacher should select the best composition from his classroom and forward to address below. 
Only one entry is permitted from a classroom. 


6. No manuscripts will be returned. Students should keep carbon copies. 


7. The decision of the judges is final. The winning manuscript becomes the property of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


. Closing Date: All entries must reach New York City by January 25, 1946. 
. Address entries to: Herbert L. Seamans, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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2 Ways to Check Cough | 


a - — 
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1—cHase OFF to a sunny desert 
island. But you may encounter worse 
trouble than coughs. 





2—STAY PUT and chase your 
cough with Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. Quick-acting and fine-tasting, 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 
















/'SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for—so keep trying! 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


reo SHINOLA 


@ You don’t have to walk around looking 
like a movie star 24 hours a day—that’s not 
the point. But unshined shoes, like dirty 
fingernails, are a glaring grooming error. 
The point is, that Shinola Shoe Polishes are 
$o easy to apply, and so economical to buy, 
you really have no excuse for messy-looking 


A shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 







SHINOLA 


SHINOLA| = FoR EVERY 
WHITE TYPE AND 
yum «= COLOR SHOE 


ONLY iO¢ 


Homes for Homing Pigeons 





Having trouble with the postal serv- 
ice out your way? The Office of Surplus 
Properties, U, S. Department of Com- 
merce, may be able to help you. The | 
Army is selling some first-class carrier 
| pigeons. You send a check or money or- 
|der for $25, and you will receive five 
| pairs of homing pigeons, aged from one 
to four years..The OSP regrets that it 
cannot furnish pedigrees. But they 
guarantee all birds to be of good breed- 























Direct Project Training 
Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Iilus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Dllus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


Te A-1 ME ee ee ee 









Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free catalog and select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SENIORS: Sell your class- 
° mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the _Wrorid — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British U; h Colonials — Early British Colo- 
aial — West Indies — South American and War stam 


Aoege aod copy eeeete Monthly Magazine. Send oa 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


TAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 


| ing stock. And some of them champions! 
|So, when your best buddy proves un-| 
worthy in delivering notes to the girl 
friend, set yourself up with ten pigeons 
and court her Army-style. 


Can’t You Make It a 5c Coke? 


Researchers in diazo (dry photog-| 
raphy) predict a new speedy service for 
camera fans. Soon, they say, you'll be 
able to get your films developed in a| 
| drugstore in the time it takes you to 
|drink a large milkshake. 


No More Gr-r-rinding 


Even going to the dentist’s promises 
to be a cheerful affair in this new stream- 
lined era. The dentist’s drill is being re-| 
placed by an instrument that does the 
same thing — but painlessly and without 
| noise. It works on the principle of the 
sand blast. A pinpoint stream of alumi- 
num oxide, a powerful abrasive, is 
| blown against the surface to be cut. A 
|second stream of air blows the used 
| abrasive back into a collecting chamber. 
The air-brasive instrument is much faster 
in operation than the old-fashioned drill, 
and eliminates heat, vibration and hum. 


Featherweight Canoe 


Aluminum canoes weighing only 38 
pounds are being manufactured by the 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation, wartime 
makers of Navy fighter planes. The 
canoes are so light that a girl can easily 
hoist one above her head and carry it. 
Now your brothers can’t refuse to take 
|you on their canoe trips. You can so 
carry a canoe! 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for 
any item that’s “news” to us. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, 220 East 42nd 
5t., 14th Floor, New York, N. Y. 

















New Booklet Shows You 
How Easy It Is To Fly 


This exciting new booklet, ““How to 
Fly a Piper Cub,” takes you on a 
typical flying lesson. Shows you how 
easy it is to take off, climb, turn, 
glide and land in a Piper Cub. Written 
and directed by a certified flight in- 
structor. Includes many other fea- 
tures and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cubs. For your copy send 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling, 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Depart- 
ment SC 16, Lock Haven, Penna. 








PIPER CUB 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 


POSLAM @ 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


14 Reduces redness, soreness ! 

14 Soothes irritated skin | 

14 Helps heal ! 

us Works amazingly fast ! 
FREE! 2 Improves complexion ! 
For generous trial sample write: Poslam, Desk 
2, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y.19, N. Y. Known 40 years as 
the “Ointment without Disappointment.”’ All 
drugstores, only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


Get all 5! Ask for POSLAM! 


GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over by American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 
very scarce b all ders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether approvals should consist of United 
States or foreign or 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 


FREE — STAM?S of the ORIENT 


Manctivkuo, China, Straits bergen over Japan, i 
pines. and many other mtries contained in 
this interesting packet. Free to "approval applicants. 
Send only Sc for mailing. 

FRANK SHERMAN, Dept. & 
Sex 92. S' Bay Sta., Brooklyn 29, N. ¥ 
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GOOD PAINTINGS 
start 


Old Shoes to 
Build a Better World 


DON’T TURN THE PAGE! We're 
talking to you, Maybe you don't have 
enough money for another Victory Bond. 
Wallets have a way of looking pretty 
thin right after Christmas. But, you 
probably dg have a pair of shoes that 
are too small — or an old sweater. 

Old shoes and sweaters may not 
sound very glamorous to you. But, they 
would seem like a godsend to the mil- 
lions of ill-clad and homeless people of 
Europe, the Philippines and the Far 
East. 

Until we can give the people who 
saw the worst destruction a real faith in 
friendship among nations, our job of 
winning the war is not finished, 

Any item can be used, especially un- 
derclothing, shoes, work clothes, and 
bedding. Take anything you have to 
your local collection center tonight. En- 
close a friendly message. 


Television Class 


By Irene Delmar 


N New York City, 38 high school stu- 
dents are members of an All-City 
Radio and Television Workshop. Their 
work involves giving shows over CBS. 
They meet at different radio studios for 
daily sessions with their instructor Ed- 
ward Stasheff. And they're judged by MANY leading artists did 
strictly professional standards. __ their fret “serious” 
“Th d ll. t ” said M painting with Grumbacher 
ey do very well, toO, Sald MY. | “pre-tested” Oil Colors —and 
Stasheff. “In addition to their schoo] | they have —_ on —_ pod 
ie sta since as a nite aid to g 
show, 21 have been given small parts | cutee, ‘Sind finew cle 
in commercial television shows. are tested in actual use by ex- 
: ‘ ; perts and noted painters to en- 
The group got its chance to telecast ee ees  T endiite: 
last spring. Ben F. Feiner, Jr., of CBS | start your best painting now — 
was ready to cast a new show. He — the ae = ate - 
“4 5 io your t-—— Grumbacher colors 
agreed to let the youngsters try out. and brushes. You still have time to 
We brought them in to watch a | compete for the famous M. Grum- 
” an at bacher Memorial Award in the Na- 
company rehearse, Mr. StasheE onid. | S™ > oaaum ho @ sine 
Mr. Feiner told of his plans for There | ist Prize: $50; 2nd: $25; 3rd: $15; 
Ought to Be a Law, a program on five honorable mentions of $5.00 each. 
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Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St. fe New York 1, N. Y. 





For Everyone The Outstanding 












Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 


ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


opinions on the serious and the silly. — eens — 


They have discussetl the atomic bomb, 
the drafting of dancing partners, and 
the taxing of bachelors to provide funds 






































for spurned spinsters. 
Ad Lib Experts 


Students soon learn to be troupers, 
equal to any situation. Carol Clemens 
arrived for one show after everybody 
was on set. 

“Mr. Stasheff told me what the de- 
bate topic was and said I was scheduled 


—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—fto shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 
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When James Naismith nailed two peach-baskets to the balcony of the Spring- 
field College gym back in 1892, he never dreamed that basketball would 
someday become America’s No. 1 sport, with 10,000,000 players and 100,- 
000,000 spectators. Today, basketball is the fastest foot game on earth—and 
it seems to be getting faster all the time! It demands extraordinary speed, co- 
ordination, stamina—and that requires plenty of good wholesome, nourishing 
foods. No wonder that followers of America’s No. 1 sport are so fond of 
America’s No. 1 energy food—crisp, meaty, vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts. 


They‘re good to eat—and good for everyone who eats them! 


P. S$. You'll get a new taste thrill out of the new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted 


almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available either in vacuum-packed glass 


jars or handy 10c bags. 
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HE National Council of Teachers ot 

English held its 35th annual meeting 
at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 22-24, 1945. Simul- 
taneously the National Council for the 
Social Studies met at the’ Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 25th year. 


Social Studies Council 


The theme of the Social Studies 
Council, meeting under the presidency 
of Miss Mary G. Kelty, of Washington, 
D.C., was “Facing the Over-All Tasks 
in Social Education.” Approximately 
1000 members and guests attended. 
Among the speakers at general sessions 
were Claire Wilcox, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Francis X. Swietlik, Dean 
of Marquette University Law School, 
and Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New 
York University. The 1945 Yearbook on 
Democratic Human Relations: Promis- 
ing Practices in Intercultural Relations, 
edited by Hilda Taba and William Van 
Til, was presented and is now in press. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
Council in favor of increasing the 
powers of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and calling for careful teaching of 
its charter; approving the establishment 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
urging it to investigate school history 
text books throughout the world to cor- 
rect “irresponsible nationalism”; oppos- 
ing compulsory peacetime military 
training at this time as “out of harmony 
with American traditions” but favoring 
whatever professional military force may 
be required for national security. The 
Council favored a program of federal aid 
to schools, provided control remains 








United Nations Materials 


... how the United Nations Or- 
ganization began . . . coopera- 
tion during the war... rebuild- 
ing a war-torn world ... UNRRA, 
and many other topics. 


For your classes in history, social studies, 








geography, problems of democracy. 


STUDY KIT NO. 1. THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Booklets, plus 23 color charts, 22 x 34. $2.25 
STUDY KIT NO. 2. SAN FRANCISCO, other 
conferences, UNRRA. Set of 6 booklets, read- 
ing lists 60c 
Prepared by the United Nations Information 
Office in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. 


Address orders to 
UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 














National Council Meetings 


vested in the states. It endorsed expan- 
sion of the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education by appointment of a specialist 
for social studies and geography at the 
secondary level. Recognizing the lag of 
social understanding behind advancing 
technology, it urged that if a national 
fund to support scientific research is es- 
tablished, a parallel fund for research 
and scholarships in the social sciences 
be also established. 

Dr. Burr W. Phillips ot the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin was unanimously 
elected president for the year 1946. Dr. 
W. Linwood Chase of Boston Univer- 
sity was elected first vice-president, and 
Stanley Dimond of Detroit, second vice- 
president. Next year’s meeting will be 
held at Boston. 


English Council 


The convention theme of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
meeting under the presidency of Dr. 
Harold A. Anderson of the University 
of Chicago was “The Emerging English 
Curriculum.” Among the speakers at the 
general sessions were Robert Pooley, of 
the University of Wisconsin; John De- 
Boer, Roosevelt College, Chicago; Ruth 
Suckow, novelist? Robert Penn Warren, 
poet; Dean Theodore Blegen, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Virginia Kirkus. 

The controversy over the report on 
the Reader’s Digest which publicized 
the 1944 convention in Columbus was 
settled by the Directors at the Minne- 
apolis meeting by adoption of the re- 
port of a special committee headed by 
Harlen M. Adams of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The report, as adopted, criticized 
the participants in last year’s dispute, 
stated that the previous report “lacked 
the complete objectivity that should be 
found in such a report,” and recom- 
mended that the Council refrain from 
making studies of any single magazine 
but rather appoint a committee to pre- 
pare a general pamphlet on “the evalu- 
ation and use of newspapers and maga- 
zines in the classroom.” 

The newly-elected officers of the 
Council to serve for the ensuing year 
are: Dr. Helene W. Hartley of Syra- 
cuse University, president; Dr. Ward 
H. Green of Tulsa, Oklahoma, first vice- 
president, and Harry A. Domincovich 
of Philadelphia, second vice-president. 
Dr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, year-in-and- 
year-out spark plug of the Council, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

The local committee on arrangements, 
headed by Dr. Dora V. Smith, kept the 
delegates happy in spite of difficult 
housing problems. 
> 


Following its annual custom of many 
years, the editors of Scholastic enter- 
tained friends and classroom users of 
the magazines with a Thanksgiving 
buffet supper at both the English Coun- 
cil and the Social Studies Council con- 
ventions. Maurice R. Robinson, pub- 


lisher, and Margaret Hauser (Gay 
Head) were host and hostess at Minne- 
apolis, and Kenneth M. Gould, editor- 
in-chief, and Genevieve Bohland greet- 
ed our guests at Milwaukee. 





Our Stake in World Relief 


We are happy to announce that, with 
the cooperation of the United States 
State Department, copies of its Foreign 
Affairs Outline No. 5, Building the 
Peace, devoted to Relief.and Rehabili- 
tation (including UNRRA), are being 
sent to all who use bulk quantities of 
Scholastic Magazines. Teachers who 
wish extra copies may obtain them on 
request to the Research and Publications 
Division, State Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This outline gives the first 
authoritative summary of the current 


world-wide relief and_ rehabilitation 
problem as it concerns American 
citizens. 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Th ds of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 





nomic and geographical knowledge. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 

















Brotherhood Week Conte . 


All teachers of 9th to 12th grade 
classes are invited to urge their students 
to participate in the competition an- 
| nounced by the National Conference of 

Christians and Jews for the best 500. 

word composition on the topic “The 
| Best Example of Teamwork I Know... .” 
| The compositions must be original and 
| must tell an incident drawn from school, 
| sports, war, or community life illustrat. 

ing how Americans of diverse back- 
| grounds have worked together for the 
| good of all. 

The winning composition will be 
| dramatized and presented by nationally 
| known film stars from Hollywood as a 
| featured radio program during Amer 
| ican Brotherhood Week, February 17- 
| 24, 1946. The student writer and his 

sponsoring teacher will be guests of 
honor at this radio program, with an 
all-expense trip to Hollywood. 

Only one entry is permitted from 
| each classroom, and the teacher must 
| select the best composition from his 
| classroom to forward to: Herbert L. 

Seamans, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
| York 16, N. Y. Judges of the contest will 
| be Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, Dr. Willard 
| E. Givens, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick W. 

Hochwalt, Dr. George F. Zook, and 

Miss Mary Synon. 

For complete rules and instructions 
see announcement in the student edi- 
tion of this issue, or write Mr. Seamans, 


THE LAST ISSUE OF 


for the present term will appear in only two weeks! To 
insure continuing service, with none of next semester's 
early issues delayed, renew your subscription NOW! 


Remember—you do not have to be certain of the exact 
number you will want for the coming term. You will 
again have the privilege of revising your order, in any 
way, within three weeks after receipt of next semester's 
first issue—February 4th. 





Fisher Body Craftsmen 


Boys from 12 to 20 years of age who 
| enjoy working with hammer, chisel and 
| coping saw, will be interested in the 
| 1946 competition of the Fisher Body) 
| Craftsman’s Guild. The contest, open to) 
| juniors under 16 on September 1, 1945, 
| and seniors over that age, is divided! 
into two classes: 

1. Building of a model Napoleoni¢ 
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‘SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my TENTATIVE RENEWAL ORDER for the following: 
weekly copies of WORLD WEEK 


1 will let you know the final quantity on the card you send me later. 


TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 
each classroom order of 10 or more. 














State 


WW 1-7-46 








coach, for which specifications and 
directions are obtainable free from the 
Guild. In this class there will be 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two 
$3,000 university scholarships. 

2. Making of a small model auto 
mobile, in which contestants may usé 


| their own imaginations for the design 


and styling. In this class also there will 
be 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $2,000 university scholarships. 

The 36 winners will receive a trip t0 
the national Fisher Body Craftsman'$ 
Guild convention with all expenses paid. 
Students wishing to enroll should write 
to Fisher Body Division of General Ma 
tors, General Motors Bldg.,. Detroit 3 
Michigan. Both competitions close July 
15, 1946. 
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